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HOME-MADE WISDOM. 


Wutte sailing lately down the Thames in a steamboat, 
my attention was deeply engaged by the manner in 
which the captain from the paddle-box, looking straight 
before him, conveyed by different motions of his hand, 
to the man at the wheel behind, the signals by which he 
was to steer through the intricate maze of vessels which 
crowd the river in that particular part from London 
Bridge nearly down to Woolwich. Now the hand went 
gently—now it quivered quietly ; and ever as it moved, 
an answering movement was returned by the watchful 
guider of the vessel. ‘ How clever all this is!’ thought 
I; ‘and how well it demonstrates the value of the 
simplest of the human faculties, and the respectability 
that may arise to the humblest of us, by merely doing 
well whatever his allotted position and circumstances 
require him to do!’ Those two men know nothing of 
Greek or Latin; they care not a fig for the fine arts 
of poetry, painting, or music; and yet, by the right 
exercise of their intellectual powers at the right time 
and place, they are preventing a hundred and more of 
their fellow-creatures from smashing, or being smashed, 
to pieces. 
‘But this is only homely wisdom after all,’ said some- 
thing within me, which, if called by its proper name, I 
think would be Pride. Be that as it may, I would not 
yield the point to my interior opponent, but stoutly 
contended that this homely wisdom was a very valuable 
thing—as most home-made articles are—and, in many 
_ instances, greatly preferable to such as are of foreign 
manufacture. ‘Have we not home-made bread, and 
home-brewed beer, and home-made wines?’ said I— 
though, to be sure, these last are somewhat questionable 
on the score of their superiority. We will class them, 
| therefore, with home-made accomplishments, and allow 
| that both may probably be procured to greater advan- 
| tage elsewhere ; but for every-day use, and every-day 

consumption, home-made wisdom and home-made bread 
| are far better than any other. ‘ But what do you mean 
| by home-made wisdom ?’ inquires my possibly puzzled 
| reader. By home-made wisdom I mean the cultivation 
| of those daily small exercises of good sense which com- 
| prise the doing of whatever we have to do in the best 
| possible way—that is, with order, quietness, and in the 

tight time and manner. ‘I don’t want anything else 

but the sight of such a drawer as that, to be quite sure 

| of the character of the owner of it,’ I once heard a 

| | clever old lady say, as she opened the table-drawer of 
|| one of her daughters, who was by no means wanting in 
| ability, but sadly deficient in that useful domestic part 
| of wisdom which consists in putting things in their 
| proper places. The unceasing exercise of her mother’s 
| largely-developed organ of order required their being 
|| put out of sight, that they might not be swept away as 


with a besom; but her own love of ease instinctively 
guiding her to thrust them into the nearest receptacle, 
a most curious chaos was every now and then revealed, 
when anything committed to her keeping had to be 
searched for, which was often the case; as, having no 
proper and allotted place for anything, of course she 
could never remember where any missing article was to 
be found. ‘Take care of the pence,’ says the practical 
economist; and in like manner, ‘ Take care of small 
occasions of acting prudently,’ says the practical mo- 
ralist ; for as it is by the saving of the pence that the 
individual becomes rich, so is it by the minding what 
he is about, and not disposing of it with a careless 
‘What does it matter?’ that he becomes wise. 

In fact, almost every human being receives two 
educations: the one from the guardians of his youth, 
the other from the circumstances of life; and beyond 
all comparison, the last will be found the most in- 
fluential and important; for in many instances it 
is the only education in realities which the mind re- 
ceives, the first process being often little more than 
stereotyping it with the same set of notions and 
prejudices which had been engraven upon the facul- 
ties of its instructors. When this is the case, the 
pupil becomes the tool and puppet, rather than the 
judicious user and improver, of the particular circum- 
stances in which his lot may be cast, and nothing 
but dwarfishness of thought and pursuit can be looked 
for as the result; but where the spirit is allowed to 
expand its wings, and feel its powers, and is judiciously 
helped, rather than decidedly driven, in its course, there 
is assuredly an innate sense of truth within its myste- 
rious depths, which, like the needle to the pole, will 
indicate at all times where the point of right in every- 
thing is to be found. Now the observing and obeying 
this point of right seems to me to form the essence of 
home-made wisdom. Depend upon it, that, could we 
unroof the houses, and peep, like Asmodeus, into the 
domestic details of our fellow-mortals, we should find 
that the chief part of the discomfort we might en- 
counter would be owing not so much to any great faults 
or extreme delinquencies, as to a course of careless in- 
observance of those small right things, in their small 
right way, which the circumstances of every day render 
necessary to be done in every well-ordered family. I 
have known a wrangle of an hour long set a-going by 
the simple circumstance of the fire being suffered to 
go out in the dining-room, the mistress of the house 
in the meanwhile taking it for granted that somebody 
or other would have seen after it. 

And, by the way, this taking things for granted is a 
fruitful source of mistake and misery in the business of 
human life, and a procedure never to be allowed by 
plain practical wisdom, Take nothing for granted ; 
and, especially all young and newly-married ladies, 
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never venture to take it for granted that you may 
safely leave the care of the parlour fire to the house- 
maid, and the dinner to the cook, and the appointments 
of the table to whom it may concern; but let a nicely- 
swept hearth—if not of your own doing, at least under 
your own superintendence—and a nicely-cooked dinner, 
and a clegn tablecloth on the table, and a neat dress 
upon yourself, and a smile upon your face, be amongst 
the daily right things which you present as a welcome 
to your husband on his return home. Do not forget to 
take care of the key of the sideboard, and avoid hav- 
ing to hunt all over the house for it when the dinner 
is on the table. Know also where to find in a moment 
paper, pens, ink, sealing-wax, and especially the sheet 
of brown paper and piece of packthread, which are sure 
to be wanted to do up a parcel, and, generally speaking, 
are sure never to be found whenever they are wanted. 
Eschew most devoutly, if you wish to be happy, all sati- 
rical jests upon the fume and fret with which your hus- 
band deplores that he never can find what he wants; for 
there are few small miseries more trying than not to 
know where to turn for a bit of twine to finish a pack- 
age for which the carrier perhaps is waiting. Never 
suffer yourself to say, therefore, as I have heard said in 
such an emergency, and that, too, with a smile, which 
seemed like an insult upon suffering, ‘ My dear, do you 
suppose I carry brown paper and packthread in my pocket? 
but if you have been indiscreet enough to overlook the 
homely wisdom of attending to the ‘trifles that make 
the sum of human things,’ take a lesson out of circum- 
stances, and be the better for it. Nothing teaches like 
circumstances, fresh and flowing from the moment. 
They illustrate the path of life with living models ; and 
wise is he who, as he travels along, secures the one 
which suits his case, and treasures it in his innermost 
studio for future use. 

But the misfortune is, that persons in general are not 
alive to the value and power of this sort of teaching: 
they are apt to think that it is only by chance or acci- 
dent that things happen so and so; whereas there are 
no such things as chance or accident in the daily routine 
by which people shape their conduct, and are what they 
are. It is by no chance or accident that drawers are 
always in disorder; that keys are mislaid; that paper 
and packthread are never to be found; and that there 
is not such a thing in the house as a nail or a hammer. 
There is a homely proverb which says, ‘ You may see 
from a little what a great deal means;’ and as the old 
lady remarked at the sight of her daughter's disordered 
drawer, that she wanted nothing else to judge of the 
owner’s character, so an acute observer of human 
nature will want nothing more than a glance at the way 
in which the small details of their every-day life are 
managed, to draw a pretty correct inference of the judg- 
ment and good sense of the ruling powers in any house- 
hold: for like is linked to like throughout the whole 
chain of human actions; and that which we are in our 
common and ordinary works and ways, that, for the 
most part, we shall be found to be in everything. How 
great a part of wisdom is it, therefore, to watch over our 
mode of dealing with what we call trifles; and how 
essential that we should sedulously guard against that 
haste and impatience of nature which would lead us to 
scamper through them as though they were nothing, 
and told for nothing in the affairs of life! Tell for 
nothing indeed! As well may you suppose that the 
fractions in arithmetic tell for nothing, and expect to 
bring out a sum right when you have tossed the far- 
things overboard. 

It is inconceivable, indeed, how much we all lose from 
not properly observing and understanding the power 
and truth that reside in small things; and the deep, 
perhaps I might venture to say, the holy lessons, that 
are to be derived from submitting to their influence. 
For instance, what so common an occurrence, especially 
in early life, as the waste of time, labour, and money, 
in the prosecution of some object which is at last 
thought not worth the pains that have been bestowed 


upon it, and which is then thrown by unfinished? 
* What does it matter?’ is the usual solatium for all the 
loss that may have accompanied the process; and thus 
the business is easily settled. But suppose that, instead 
of this easy off-hand way of disposing of the case, it were 
used as a means of self-discipline ; suppose that the in. 
terior bias of the mind'to the point of right were regarded, 
might we not expect it to be in a direction that would 
guide to the completion of the undertaking ?—might we 


not anticipate that the voice of something wiser and 
better than the eager impulses of impatient nature, 
would speak out of the small occasion some great and 
useful truths?—might not the hasty scrambler after 
novelty be arrested and instructed by a still, calm point- 
ing of the inward monitor to the duty of resisting and 
denying that haste to throw off what is disagreeable, 
which, when traced to its root, will be found the fruit. 
ful parent of most of the misdoings of mankind ? 

‘Take time, that we may have done the sooner,’ was the 
saying of some wise minister of state; and the counsel 
is applicable to all times, and all occasions that call for 
human conduct. Whatever you have to do, give to the 
deed its due measure of time and attention. It hasa 
claim upon both, and cannot be completed without re- 
ceiving its rights. ‘ But such a trifle as this!’ exclaims 
some young lady, who is knitting a mystic web of more 
apparent beauty than use. ‘You would not have me to be 
devoted heart and soul to the performance of such an act 
as this?’ If it be right for you to do it at all, my fair 
young friend, I would have it done in the best possible 
way. Remember that that is the gist of my argument— 
the doing as well as we can whatever we have to do; 
and that this it is which constitutes the home-made 
wisdom whose cause I am advocating. It seems, indeed, 
but a homely theme; but homely themes are commonly 
those which the most nearly concern us, and respecting 
which we require the most earnestly and constantly to 
be reminded ; for it is the secret and solitary influence 
of individual habits, and not the gathered notions, and 
set speeches, and varnished courtesies, that are exhibited 
in assemblies, and put into books, that are the great 
rulers of our destiny. I donot care much what a person 
may say or write; tell me how he acts by his fire- 
side. All the fine things people exhibit out of doors, are 
generally put on and taken off with their clothes. Their 
serenities, and gentilities, and suavities, at dinner and 
evening parties, are mere matter of moonshine, com- 
pared to the silent certainty with which their daily and 
hourly habits of action are fixing them in their proper 
place in the universe, and causing them in and from 
that place to diffuse either comfort or discomfort around 
them. And how much of this comfort or discomfort 
depends, as I have endeavoured to demonstrate, upon 
the exercise of plain practical good sense! We may do 
without many things, but we cannot do without that: 
for as in material things, so is it in morals—we might 
do very well without the silks and satins that decorate 
the shop-windows in Regent Street, but we should be at 
a loss without the screws, and nails, and ropes, and pack- 
threads of the dingy-looking shops in the City. Even 
so in human character. The most splendid accomplish- 
ments are not of a thousandth part so much use to their 
possessor, as the habit of exercising a little humble 
silent patience, and prudence, and self-control. The one 
is like a dress for high days and holidays, the other is 
for every-day use, and the oftener it is worn, the longer 
it lasts; and it will be found, I believe, upon experience, 
that there are few things more fitted to procure us this 
serviceable habit than a quiet steady attention to the 
minute matters, which, obscure and unimportant as they 
seem, will prove at last to make up the chief part of 
our allotted portion in life’s history. How, in point of 
fact, is self-control ever to be acquired, if we accustom 
ourselves to throw away occasions and opportunities for 
its exercise, by considering the small circumstances of 
life as unworthy of our attention, and beneath our 
dignity to use as means of moral improvement? Good 
habits, and indeed habits of any kind, are things of | 
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growth and gradation; but with this distinction, that 
| the good are of far slower and more difficult develop- 
ment than the bad—the one wanting the care and cul- 
ture of flowers, the other springing up pretty much 
| like weeds. If you have been careless of some valuable 
seed, and failed to place it in favourable conditions to 
receive advantageously the contingencies of showers, 
and winds, and sunshine, can you look for the blooming 
flower at the right season? In like manner, if you 
have disposed of every means of subduing the haste of 
nature, by saying, ‘ What does it matter?’ and thought 
this and the other thing too trivial to be worth an 
effort, do you expect that anything so valuable, and 
requiring such constant care and cultivation, as a prin- 
ciple of self-control, will have been growing in your 
mind of itself? Everything is important, everything 
matters, to the individual who is in earnest after self- 
improvement, and who stands upon the watch to dis- 
cover, and to discern, and rightly use an opportunity for 
forming and establishing his principles of conduct ; for 
nothing can be properly said to be a man’s own but his 
principles. In everything else he has but a transitory 
right. His life, his health, his property, are his but for a 
time, and may or may not be so used as to prove amongst 
the number of his blessings ; but principles are things 
of immortality, whose results stretch forth beyond the 
regions of time and sense. His principles, then, are his 
only realities; and to be built upon them, is to inhabit 
the wise man’s house, against which the storms and 
tempests of life may vehemently beat, but can never 
overthrow it, ‘ because it is founded upon a rock.’ 


THE FISHERMAN OF THE DANUBE. 


Some five-and-twenty years ago, there stood on the 
shores of the Danube, at no great distance from the 
| town of Silistria, a small and miserable mud hut, sur- 
rounded on all sides by a dreary swamp, and inundated 
during the greater part of the year by the swelling 
waters of that gigantic river. So dismal was the pro- 
spect all around—with the sky shrouded in a dense, cold 
mist, the huge sluggish stream, wide and lifeless as an 
inland lake, and the far-off Balkan mountains, robed in 
their eternal snows—tha¥ it seemed scarcely possible 
any human being could support existence in an abode 
so utterly devoid of all that gives a charm to life. Yet 
there, year after year, dwelt Michail the fisherman, with 
| Yauco his son, never dreaming that they might have 
been justified in complaining of their destiny, or seeking 
| its amelioration. Perhaps they could even have talked 
| eloquently of their pleasures, and trembled lest their 
| joys should be taken from them, like those who dwell 
in lands where pleasure is a business, and present enjoy- 
ment the main object of life; for we carry within us, 
go where we will, a powerful capacity for happiness, 
|| which will feed itself on the scantiest materials. It 
| might be a curious experiment to strip some child of 
luxury of all the external aids he deems absolutely 
necessary to make life endurable, and leave him to find 
how much, from the very constitution of his human 
frame, there will be left him richly to enjoy. Good 
health, good conscience, and liberty to breathe the free 
fresh air—thus blest, a man need envy none of those 
who hold the kingdoms of the earth in vassalship. But 
the poor fisherman and his son could not even boast of 
these advantages. During many months, their limbs 
were palsied with the agues that rose from the pesti- 
lential marsh around, and the atmosphere they breathed 
was yet more poisonous. 

At the period of which we speak, Bulgaria, as well 
as the other principalities adjacent to it, were exclu- 
sively under the dominion of the Turks. It was not 
until the year 1828 that the Russians made any impor- 
tant inroads into these provinces, although they had 
captured the town of Ibrail some time before. In a 
country where the main system is despotic, the pros- 
perity of the several districts must depend entirely on 
the individual character of the governor who is placed 


over them; and the inhabitants of the vast pashalic 
to which Michail belonged were the victims, rather 
than the subjects, of as tyrannous and rapacious a 
prince as ever was produced even from amongst the 
minions of the seraglio, to whom these important posts 
were usually assigned. The abuse of power amongst 
men—the sharers of one common humanity, the slaves 
of one common death—is a strange phenomenon, and 
never was it exhibited in more revolting colours than 
during the reign of the pasha then in authority. He 
seemed to have a singular capacity for causing his 
tyranny to be felt by the lowest of his subjects. On 
Michail and Yauco, however, it fell with peculiar seve- 
rity. They belonged to a class still existing in those 
provinces, and held in great odium by the Turks. They 
were by descent Hungarians; and their forefathers had 
exchanged, as unwilling emigrants, the sway of Charles 
V. of Germany for that of Solyman the emperor of the 
East. The lapse of time had failed to efface their 
national peculiarities, either morally or physically ; and 
though all traces of the Christian creed had been lost 
amongst them, they repulsed that of Mohammed with an 
indomitable contempt, which was perhaps one cause of 
the antipathy which his followers cherished against them. 
Whatever might be the cause, there was no amount 
of oppression and cruelty to which the fisherman and 
his son were not subjected as appertaining to this out- 
lawed race; but the effect of such treatment on each was 
very different, for their characters exhibited a singular 
contrast. Michail had certainly nothing attractive in his 
disposition ; he was a poor, timid, narrow-minded man, 
possessed of an inordinate selfishness, which is the 
especial vice of beings of that stamp, and waking only 
to energy and courage when goaded by the instinct of 
self-preservation, or the desire to gratify some petty 
vindictiveness. We do not know what he might have 
been had the sunshine of prosperity drawn forth the 
better impulses of his nature, like fragrance from the 
flowers; but persecution such as he continually under- 
went, cannot fail to be as oil to the flame of all evil 
passions and low propensities. The discipline of the 
bastinado made him servile, and basely hypocritical ; 
for even while he abhorred his oppressors, he crouched 
in the dust before the meanest of them; and the terror 
of the bowstring had the power, as we shall see, to 
deaden within him all natural affection. Yauco, his 
only child, was a totally different person. His mother 
had been a Servian, and from her race he had inherited 
not only their lofty stature and strength of limb, but 
also their fine bold independent spirit and daring 
bravery. He was himself of a proud rebellious temper ; 
and from the first dawn of intellect, his spirit revolted 
against the heavy yoke that was laid upon them. The 
curb was strained too tight to be resisted. He knew, 
like other slaves, that death alone could break it; but 
there was in him much of the uncontrolled fierceness of 
the savage—for such, indeed, he might be called, who had 
never stirred beyond that marshy wilderness—and at 
times the instinctive demand of his whole being for that 
liberty Which is man’s birthright, caused him to break 
out into wild and reckless acts of defiance, which placed 
both his own and his father’s life in jeopardy but too 
often. For this cause, Michail, cowardly and mean as 
he was, allowed his heart to be darkened and blighted 
with a daily-increasing hate for his only son. It was 
indeed a cruel, unnatural sentiment in a father’s breast, . 
and in actual fact it was false. Such a feeling cannot, 
in reality, obtain possession of a parent, although he 
may believe in it, and act accordingly; but the dread 
which haunted him night and day, that Yauco would 
at last proceed to some such act of open rebellion as 
should draw down the extreme vengeance of death upon 
them both, so imbittered him against his son, that this 
miserable cabin, which the pure light of precious human 
love might well have brightened, was rendered yet more 
dreary and dark by continual dissension and strife. 
Of late, a great change had taken place in the do- 

mestic habits of this pair. The great bodily strength 
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and well-known courage of Yauco, which distinguished | bushes, that the force of the inundations often sent jg #*¥°™ 
| him so much amongst the thinly-scattered inhabitants | reeling past them, a little curiously-shaped boat was | water W 
_ of the marshes, rendered him a most valuable slave to | moored close at hand. No sound was heard but the | poy ¥ 
the Turkish authorities ; and the aga of the district was | roaring of the buffaloes far off, or the cries of the peli- |) my 
in the habit of sending him continually on every expe- | cans among the islands of reeds; while the sleepy river any one 
dition which was required for the furtherance of the | flowed past them at so sluggish a pace, that the move- | wicked, 
corn trade, so vigorously carried on in that country, or | ment was scarcely perceptible. Gradually, however, | | draggec 
the yet more lucrative traffic in leeches, gathered on | there came drifting towards them, on the slow noiseless | | the rive 
| the Silistrian plains. It was said that some of his ex- | current, an object'which at once forcibly arrested their ny be out 
_ ploits—when with his single hand he slew the wild buf- | attention. It required no second glance to perceive that [| we, 
| falo, or daringly dived through the muddy waters in | it was the body of a man; and it was a sad thing to see | [mg “™* 
pursuit of the formidable cobler-fish—had even reached | one of the helpless dead, who, after the weariness and | | en, 
the ears of the pasha himself, then resident at the for- | the disappointments, and the bitterness of life, have | take 
tress of Silistria; and that, with a little of the fawning | indeed so good a claim to their allotted rest, thus de- i _— 
iy it and cringing which Michail would so readily have be- | prived of it, to all outward appearance at least, as it lay | \ gift a 
stowed, the young fisherman might have entered into | tossed from side to side by every eddy in the stream, | | my pre 
fh the immediate service of the prince. He was, however, | and knocked to and fro by the floating trees; but as it } "| 
much more disposed to resist the authority to which he | drew nearer, another peculiarity in its appearance pre- | i = 
; was already subject; and it was with a feeling of posi- | sented itself—the arms were crossed in seeming sub- | oe 
tive relief that the unnatural father saw him, on this | mission—but in actual fact they were tightly bound to wie 
mI last occasion, set out for a much longer journey than he | the breast with a strong cord—and a rope was in like | d - 
| had yet undertaken, as during the period of his absence | manner twisted round the feet, so as to preclude any = 
alone was he free from his constant and harassing fears | attempt on the part of the drowning man to save him- | © 
f lest the wrath of the aga, which had more than once | self by swimming or otherwise. This was no unusual | as 
i ; been roused by symptoms of rebellion, should at last | sight to the Bulgarian fisherman and his son: it was \ li 
f break forth in all its terrible power. Yauco was sent to | the favourite mode of punishment of the pasha of the t~ 
t Pesth with a cargo of grain, and remained there some | day to have the criminal (too often a most innocent I the pa 
p time, to receive the merchandise which was given him | object of his malice) flung uninjured, but thus fatally | 7. 
! in exchange. When he returned to his home, he was a | bound and shackled, into the deep cold waters, there to | | 
t changed man: his character had undergone a singular | undergo the unspeakable torture of gradually sinking | jm | “°™? 
transformation; and he made it evident, in every word | and drowning without being able to make one effort | | ee 
: and deed, that a new principle was working within him. | for his life.* Yet though many a time Michail and | = 
an No one could know what new creed had become the | Yauco had seen these hapless victims drifting past— | = 
"olf moral guide of his existence, but all might see that he | often not yet dead, but filling the air with those piteous let 
had advanced the first great step in intellectual improve- | cries with which human nature reclaims in agony the | ™ 
+. ment, and had established in his own mind a standard | life that is escaping from their breast, however bitter | par 
of right and wrong. The wayward, rebellious, violent | that existence may have been—yet, unheeded and unas- | ars 
man was now meek and gentle as a child, considerate, | sisted, had they ever let them float on to their certain | ‘but | 
thoughtful for others, and uncomplainingly submissive | doom; for of all the crimes which can be committed | ro 7 
to his Turkish masters; but when he saw the innocent | against the authorities in Turkey, none is so certain to h + 
oppressed, when the followers of the Prophet syste- | be avenged with death itself as the attempt to interfere | <A t 
matically broke through the laws of nature and of con- | with any public punishment; and even Yauco, rebel- | nance 
science, then, with all his noble courage unabated, and | lious as he was, had never_dared to draw down so mG 
t passionate ardour tempered now with judgment, he de- | dreadful a fate on his father "hd himself by stretching | limb 
fended the wronged, and resisted the evil, showing well | out his hand to save them. This was, however, the | tance 
that he would rather be torn by wild horses than depart | first time since his return from Pesth that such an \ Yq 
one iota from the principles by which he now was | event had occurred; and instead of flying, as he used H oon 
hourly led. It was not, as may be supposed, with im- | to do, into some deserted place, there to mourn that he I selfis 
punity that Yauco denounced the crimes of those who | was thus constrained to leave them to perish, he re- hom 
held over him the power of life and death; and that he | mained watching with eager anxiety the miserable being \ me ¢ 
yet lived to be the bane and terror of his father’s exist- | that came drifting towards them, silently struggling in | ofm 
/ ence, was owing solely to the energy and conscientious- | death’s last agonies. i, Bl ii 
ness with which he performed whatever amount of toil ‘ Father,’ exclaimed Yauco suddenly, ‘ do you see that | | the « 
they imposed upon him. Michail, however, half-crazed | this unhappy wretch yet lives? I can distinguish it by | & | ‘ast 
| by his cowardly fears, now acted towards him as though | his convulsive movements.’ | ed 
j he held him in abhorrence; and even while he respected | ‘So much the worse for him,’ replied Michail. ‘But | orn 
’ his generous and obedient son, and in his heart of hearts | it matters little ; he will journey swiftly with the swollen banl 
loved him stil! unconsciously, so utterly. was he en- | currents to-night, and the waves of the wild Black Sea poy 
. thralled by a slavish dread of death and torture, that | will soon swallow him up.’ that 
} there was perhaps nothing he so much desired as that | ‘ Not so,’ exclaimed Yauco vehemently ; ‘ for he never befo 
{ his only child should depart from his sight for ever, and | shall reach that terrible ocean. I will, I must save 4 
leave him free to drag on his miserable servile exist- | him; and before his father, paralysed with amazement, eale 
ence uninfluenced by the dangers of others, and with | had time to arrest him, he had cut the cable which 
} the one hope of prolonging his days by hypocritical | moored the little boat, had leapt into it, and was rowing T 
flatteries and submission. Yauco bore all his reproaches | vigorously towards the drowning man. In a moment ond 
and cruel treatment without a murmur; only there | he had drawn him towards him with his long pole, and our: 
stole gradually into his mild eyes a look of patient re- | lifting the helpless burden into his bark, he returned to of t 
signation which was ill suited to his years, for it told| the shore. Michail had stood perfectly stupified with sigh 
' now in the summer of his days, in his manhood’s prime | rage at this daring deed; but at last finding words to d 
and strength, that the darkness of his own sad heart | express his terror and fury, he poured out a volley of pilg 
made his young life a weary and a painful load. reproaches on his unhappy son. the 
One evening the fisherman and his son stood on the| ‘Fool—madman!’ he cried, ‘ what is it you do? What end 
banks of the river, watching the floating piece of wood hes 
which indicated where their nets were laid, and by | ~* Lest any doubt should be entertained of the possibility of float- mo 
whose movements they could judge if they were filling | ing bound for any length of time, we deem it proper to state that, ha: 
well. Each held in his hand a long pole, which he | ® Turkey, criminals treated in the manner described in the text but 
required to draw his prize on shore; and in case it | Site spice, and sometimes do tureive to be rescued by then rae | || sta 
should become entangled among the uprooted trees and | tions—Ep. , | 
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| haps, without peril to ourselves, though surely that 


| arm, and proceeded to unbind his cords; and indeed the 


|| the pasha’s authority. At last, advancing to the water's 


' our cabin to-night; we may hide him there, and to- 
| morrow, it may be, he shall find means to escape.’ 


| me one single hour, as I shall grieve for you all the days 
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js it you dare todo? Throw back the wretch into the 
water without a moment’s delay, if you would escape a 
father’s bitterest curse. Are you mad ?—or do you seek 
my death in your treacherous hate? We are lost if 
any one should see him now! Throw him down, thou 
wicked, unnatural son !’ and Michail himself would have 
dragged the victim from the boat to fling him back into 
the river, but Yauco drew off from the shore, so as to 
be out of his reach, and said in a steady but mournful 
voice, ‘ No, father, I will not let you accomplish this 
crime. As we would hope for a merciful death our- 
selves, let us show mercy this day. Any tyrant may 
take the life of a fellow-creature, but none under the 
heavens can restore it: to us it is given as a precious 
gift at least to preserve it. I beseech you refuse not 
my prayer, dear father. We may save this man, per- 


peril were sweet for a good deed done. None will visit 


Michail looked at him, almost speechless with anger 
and terror, as the young man raised the victim on his 


danger in which they were already placed was consider- 
able, for any one passing must, under the penalty of his 
own life, have denounced such an act of rebellion against 


edge, he exclaimed in a voice hoarse with agitation, 
‘Listen, son more hateful to my sight than the bitterest 
enemy! Too long has my life been the sport of your 
caprice. To-day shall end the torments you have 
caused me so long. Choose, now, whether you will at 
once abandon that wretch to his doom; or go, if you 
dare to resist me still, go hence where you will, and 
let me never behold you again; for while I live, I will 
never own him for my son who has done such a deed of 
rebellion as this!’ 

‘Father, it is a cruel choice,’ said Yauco mournfully ; 
‘but I dare not hesitate: I cannot be a murderer, and 
it may be as well that we should part. My presence 
has long been grievous to you, and now you will have 
rest to your soul! I will go, and if such is your com- 
mand, to return no more.’ 

‘Go, then!’ shrieked the father, shaking in every 
limb as he suddenly saw a Turk appearing at a dis- 
tance; ‘go; take the criminal hence, or I am lost!’ 

Yauco instantly put the boat in motion; but he turned 
round, and cast one long look of tenderness on the poor 
selfish coward. ‘ May your years be many, my father!’ 
he murmured gently; ‘and may you never grieve for 


of my life.’ 

He then began to row swiftly up the river, to escape 
the observation of the man who was approaching; but 
just as he was about to disappear in the curve of the 
stream, Michail seemed for a moment to feel some 
return of natural affection, for he ran hastily along the 
bank after him, and called out, ‘ Yauco, think what you 
are doing. You are flying to certain death: you know 
that you cannot escape; and you will infallibly perish 
before the dawn of day.’ 

‘Better to be the slain than the slayer,’ said Yauco 
calmly. ‘If the pasha himself now stood by your side, 
I would do as I have done.’ 

These resolute words restored to Michail all his panic 
and his rage. He responded to them with a bitter 
curse, which came to the unhappy son as the last words 
of the parent he loved ; and as the boat passed from his 
sight, Michail returned exulting to his solitary home. 

Night was closing in as the exiled son set out on his 
pilgrimage up the river, with the almost lifeless form of 
the poor criminal at his feet. His first care was the 
endeavour to restore animation; and as he lifted up the 
head, he recognised at once the features of a person 
most influential in the pasha’s household, who till lately 
had been his principal favourite, and was consequently 
but too well known all over the country. This circum- 


certain the speedy destruction of the generous Yauco; 
for the facts of this man’s disgrace and execution were 
too notorious to render it possible that he could escape 
being known everywhere, and on his deliverer must fall 
the full vengeance of the outraged authorities. Yauco 
thought it not impossible that the condemned, after an 
escape (in that country so miraculous), might himself 
be pardoned, and restored to the pasha’s favour; for 
that prince, wayward and capricious, dealt the sentence 
of death around him so recklessly, that he often found 
reason to regret his haste, and anathematised those who 
had put his orders into execution. But Yauco was well 
aware that the fact of the victim’s innocence would by 
no means diminish the enormity of his own crime in 
having saved him. He did not for one moment doubt 
what his own doom would be; yet not the less, as soon as 
he had succeeded in completely reviving his companion, 
did he begin to row vigorously in the direction of Silistria, 
in order, as speedily as possible, to advance beyond the 
district where he was personally known, that no portion 
of his punishment might be reflected back on the father 
who had driven him forth to perish. And it was with 
a quiet serenity that he thus conveyed himself into the 
midst of the danger; for he was now possessed of that 
calm—the deepest and the purest that can reign in a 
human breast—which, springing from a lofty principle, 
follows an utter renunciation of and sacrifice of self. 
The first dawn of day found the boat of the young fisher- 
man nearly opposite to the fortress of Silistria; and, just 
as he had anticipated, he was speedily surrounded by the 
dependents of the pasha, who supposed that he had 
brought a cargo of leeches from the Bulgarian swamps, 
or some wonderful fish, as a bribe to the chief oflicer 
of the household. Their astonishment may be con- 
ceived when they perceived the disgraced favourite 
alive and well, whom the day before they had cast into 
the river bound hand and foot! The case was too ex- 
traordinary to be judged by any minor functionary, and 
the rescued criminal, with his deliverer, was instantly 
conducted to the palace, where they were at once 
brought into the presence of the pasha himself. This 
luxurious personage was in full enjoyment of his morn- 
ing pipe—the most favourable hour for those who 
approached him, as they well knew; and so great was 
his amazement at beholding his former favourite thus 
brought alive from the dead, that he actually allowed 
him to speak, before, with a movement of the eyebrows, 
he should give the order to have his head taken off! 
The criminal was a wary and a dexterous man. He 
knew well how to deal with his master, for he had won 
his favour solely by flatteries and cunning; and now, 
flinging himself at his feet, he first cleared himself of 
the trivial imputed crime for which he had been 
punished, and proceeded to declare that it was his 
belief that he had been rescued by the Prophet from the 
jaws of death, and restored to his master’s side, solely 
because Mohammed, having a special care for that 
prince, was determined he should not lose the most de- 
voted and faithful among his servants! And, in short, 
he so worked on his vanity (a remarkably easy process 
amongst human beings of all classes), that the mollified 
pasha not only gave him his life, but restored him to 
his former position, much as Yauco had expected. It 
was now his turn to be judged, and he was at once con- 
demned, unheard, to the bowstring; but it would have 
been an amount of ingratitude too base even for a Turk 
to exhibit, had the favourite permitted his generous 
deliverer to be led away to death without making an 
effort to save him; perhaps he felt, too, that it was with 
little peril to himself that he might plead for him in 
the first hour of his newly-acquired power. He at once 
detailed a cunningly-fabricated story, in which he as- 
serted that Yauco, inspired by a profound admiration 
for the sublime and inaccessible pasha, had devised this 
extraordinary and perilous manner of gaining admit- 
tance to his presence, in order that he might earnestly 
pray to be taken into his more immediate service. The 


stance only increased the peril, or rather rendered more 


wily favourite extolled the young fisherman’s good qua- 


ae 
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lities as though he had known him all his life; pro- 
tested that such was his marvellous probity, that were 
the pasha to place him in guard over his treasure of 
Latakia tobacco, he would not even diminish the store 
by a handful; and finally, he besought his highness to 
lift up his eyes and note the commanding stature and 
great strength and vigour of this candidate for slavery, 
which would render him such a precious possession. 
The old Turk was so much moved by these pertinent 
observations, that instead of consigning Yauco to the 
hands of the executioner, he at once named him to an 
important post in his household, and then dismissed 
the whole party, utterly exhausted with the exertion of 
talking so much. Calmly and nobly as the young Bul- 
garian had prepared for death, in all the strength and 
pride of his manhood, it.must be owned that his heart 
beat thick, and his sight grew dim, when the strong 
hope of life renewed rushed over his spirit; but he 
turned resolutely from the dreams and promises of a 
long futurity which seemed to rise for him from the 
certainty of his restored existence, for he knew and felt 
that he must henceforth walk as on the brink of a pre- 
cipice. Yauco was no longer a man whose actions could 
be guided either by his own wishes or those of others : 
he had a high and steady principle, which he deemed 
it right to obey, and from which neither changing cir- 
cumstance, nor his own self-interest, could turn him. 
He was firmly determined to yield the pasha all due 
submission, and to serve him with fidelity and zeal; 
but when he should be called upon, as he undoubtedly 
would be, sooner or later, in obeying his master’s laws, 
to sin against those of his conscience, he was quietly 
resolved to exchange his obedience for death. For a 
time all went well: he was at once so active and so do- 
cile, so intelligent and so zealous, that he rose rapidly 
in the pasha’s favour, and was advanced from one re- 
sponsible post to another, till at last he found favour in 
the eyes of the pasha, to the perilous extent of exciting 
the jealousy of his other dependents. Even the favourite 
who owed him his life soon began to regret bitterly 
that his feelings had betrayed him into the rare instance 
of Turkish gratitude which we have recorded; and when 
he at last perceived that his whimsical lord was already 
reposing more confidence in Yauco than in himself, he 
determined as speedily as possible to take measures for 
repairing the mistake he had made in so heedlessly 
saving him from the bowstring. It was after the lapse 
of but a few months that the favourite, now quite re- 
stored to the peculiar prudence and foresight of a Mos- 
lem, went to hold a consultation with the pasha’s doctor 
on the best and quietest mode of destroying the life 
which that functionary is expected in all countries to 
preserve. This person, who was a most vile little 
Armenian, was a far greater adept in dexterously re- 
lieving people of their troublesome neighbours than in 
removing their maladies; and when his visitor began 
to talk of poisons, and whether they were most palat- 
able as administered in coffee, or inhaled in tobacco- 
smoke, he interrupted him by asking what he would 
give him’ if he devised a scheme by which the uncon- 
scious Yauco should be made, so to speak, to cut his 
own throat, and consummate his doom by his own rash- 
ness, without the necessity of his quondam friend in- 
curring any risks. The favourite only answered by 
taking off a splendid ring, and handing it to his adviser. 
The Armenian placed it on his finger, and at once pro- 
ceeded to detail his plan. ‘ You remember,’ he said, 
‘the last time the pasha sent an expedition up to the 
mountains, with orders to burn the first village they 
came to, and bring back the young men and women as 
slaves?’ The listener made a sign of assent. ‘The 
night before the troop started,’ continued the Arme- 
nian, ‘I heard Yauco the Bulgarian talking to their 
chief; and what do you think he was saying? He was 
trying to persuade him to go to the pasha, and openly 
refuse to obey such a command!’ 

*What do you tell me?’ exclaimed the favourite: 
‘ you would throw dust in my eyes!’ 


‘I tell you the truth. But listen to what followed, | 
The captain of the troop told him he was mad, and asked | 
him if he did not know that the pasha’s own son would | 
not live to finish such a sentence as that in his pre. | 
sence. Yauco said that he knew it; but he thought it | 
better that one should die, than that hundreds of aged 
and infirm should perish in the flames; better that he | 
should be tortured, than that so many poor creatures | 
should become miserable slaves. Well, the other laughed | 
at him, and the expedition took place ; but, friend, they 
talk of another such very speedily. Nothing would be 
easier for you than to induce the pasha to order his 
favourite Yauco to take the command; Yauco would 
refuse ; and then’—— 

* May you live for ever!’ exclaimed his companion, 
starting up in the highest glee. ‘It is a brave plot, good 
doctor, and if it succeeds, you shall have a rare bag of 
piastres !’ ‘ 

‘I shall have my bag of piastres!’ replied the other 
in a confident tone, and they separated to organise their 
iniquitous project. 

Meanwhile, Michail dwelt friendless and alone in the 
home he had made so solitary for a time. So absorbed | 
had he been by his slavish fears, that he could do nothing | 
but rejoice in the relief from all dread which Yauco’s 
absence afforded him; and he found that he was now | 
to enjoy a double security; for not only did he, by the 
most abject submission, allay the suspicions which | 
Yauco’s conduct had so often excited, but gradually his | 
very existence ceased to be remembered, or thought of | 
at all. Those who had frequented his hut, either as 
friends or as enemies of his son, no longer thought of | 
coming near him; and as he was not personally of a dis- | 
position to excite an interest in any one, he soon found | 
himself abandoned to a solitude as safe as it was dismal. 

It is inherent in human nature always to exaggerate | 
present evils, whilst those that are gone by lose much | 
of their real, and all their artificial gloom, as they re- 
treat into the region of the rose-coloured past. Michail | 
soon began to fancy the terrors he had suffered from | 
his son’s rashness but a trifling ill compared to the 
dreariness and joylessness of his present existence. The | 
indestructible power of natural affection was stirring at | 
his heart, too, in secret; and gradually the image of the 
son he had dealt by so cruelly began to haunt his lonely 
hours. At first, it was only in his dreams by night 
that the vision came to him; for by day he drove all | 
such recollections from his mind. But in his troubled | 
sleep he was perpetually visited by the appearance of 
his son—sometimes as he remembered him in his 
guileless, happy childhood, or as he had last seen him 
looking round on him with his long gaze of mournful 
tenderness. At length Michail had an attack of the | 
terrible marsh fever, far more violent than he had ever 
before experienced ; and then it was, in sickness and 
pain, unwatched and untended, that his heart yearned 
for the loving child whose unremitting care had often 
soothed him through the long sad nights; and with | 
bitterest remorse he owned to himself that he would | 
now have braved any danger to behold him once more | 
in his embrace. In his delirium, when no one was at | 
hand to give him the drop of water for which he craved, 
often did he shriek out in agony, thinking he beheld | 
him dying or dead; but as the fever began to abate, | 
his mind, weakened by illness, became entirely engrossed | 
by one strong conviction—which seemed to have grown | 
out of the very necessity he felt for believing it—that | 
his son yet lived in spite of all, and would one day | 
return to him. Again and again did he dream that he 
beheld his boat sweeping down the river towards him; 
and so convinced did he become that this bright vision 
was one day to be a reality, that as soon as his illness 
permitted, he crawled out daily to the river side to 
watch for the coming of the wished-for bark. The 
unhappy father had, in fact, become almost imbecile 
from the effects of the fever—a result which that species 
of malady often produces in those countries; and this | 
belief in his son’s speedy return was the only idea | 
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which retained possession of his weakened intellect— 
thus becoming a kind of monomania. Day after day 
did the wan, haggard, decrepit old man take his station 
| on the muddy bank of the giant stream, there to watch 
| with never-wearying eyes the particular point where, 
| sweeping round a rapid curve in the river, the current 
| would first bear the boat into sight; and his repeated 
| disappointments had no other effect than to convince 
| him that each new day must indeed be the happy one 
| which should restore to him his exiled child. One 
evening—just such an evening as that on which he had 
banished Yauco—his long expectant gaze was at last 
met by a sight precisely similar to that which on that 
' fatal day had first drawn the attention of the father 
and son as they stood together. Now he stood alone; 
but his diseased imagination almost believed that Yauco 
was again by his side, as again the body of a criminal 
came floating down the stream, with its shackled feet, 
and hands bound down upon the breast! There was 
but one difference, and that was, that the victim was 
| evidently dead long since; some merciful blow against 
arock had probably terminated his sufferings, for he lay 
perfectly motionless, drifting about according to the ca- 
price of the sportive waters. There was a sort of fascina- 
tion in the gaze which the wretched father fixed on this 
passive traveller as the swift tide bore it on nearer and 
nearer to him, till at last a whirling eddy tossed up the 
corpse beneath his very feet. He bent down to look on 
the face; then a cry, terrible as the concentrated re- 
morse of months could render it, burst from the lips of 
the miserable old man. The eyes, fixed, glassy, up- 
turned, were the eyes of his once fair Yauco; the form, 
the features, were those of the brave son of whose murder 
| he was virtually guilty! Conscience dealt him his own 
death-blow at the thought: he stretched out his hands 
| towards the body that now was drifting away, and sunk 
down in convulsions on the ground; while the corpse of 
his victim, as though it had fulfilled its mission, passed 
on to seek its mighty sepulcbre in the tempestuous 
breast of the deep Black Sea. 


EARLY DAYS OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 


Ir one would learn an instructive lesson of what up- 
wards of a century and a-half have done for the pro- 
| gress of knowledge, and just perceptions of nature, it 
can scarcely be derived from a better source than the 
history of the Royal Society of London. With this 
view, it has been our amusement to take from the shelf 
a parcel of the early volumes of the Philosophical 
Transactions, and contrast them with a few of those 
published during the past four or five years. In so 


doing, we are not long in discovering that we place the, 


| child by the giant’s side. To those who have the taste 
| and the opportunity, we heartily commend this exer- 
cise; while, for our own part, we venture to offer, 
neither in an ill-natured, nor in a self-laudatory spirit, a 
few stray gleanings from the recorded gambols of the 
child-philosophers of those early days. 

We may preface our desultory gatherings by men- 
tioning that the Royal Society was instituted solely for 
the encouragement and advancement of physical and 
mathematical science. But it took origin in days when 
the disposition of the minds of philosophers was rather 
prone to the search for the wonderful. Prodigies and 
supernaturalities had long been in vogue: they were the 
ghosts and bugbears of the common mind; yet they left 
a bias even upon the minds of the learned, who were thus 
led into the most ludicrous errors. That was a period of 
| dim uncertain light, when every object beheld was in- 
vested with an unreality of detail, and an exaggeration 
of outline ; ours is the brighter daylight, less romantic, 
but more faithful. The early papers of those members of 
the Royal Society who contributed to the Philosophical 
| Transactions, forcibly illustrate our position, and the 

volumes of this period present us with a jumble of 
| Science, blunders, singularities, and follies very droll to 
| contemplate. These early papers have been severely 


criticised, in a spirit with which we have no sympathy, 
by Sir John Hill, who published a bitter review of 
them in 1751. The ‘Tatler’ also utters this oblique 
satire at the scientific acquirements of the then mem- 
bers of the society :—‘ When I meet with a young fellow 
that is a humble admirer of the sciences, but more dull 
than the rest of the company, I conclude him to be a 
Fellow of the Royal Society.’ Our own feeling is far 
different: with the eccentric Bishop Wilkins, and the 
indefatigable Mr Oldenburgh for their first secretaries, 
those who know the character of these unwearied 
rarity-seekers, must expect a certain mixture of trifling 
to be combined with the more solid portions of these 
volumes. This being also the character of the times, 
it was the imperfection inseparable from childhood. 
Let it not be forgotten, however, that the genius of 
Newton, Boyle, Hook, Flamsteed, and many more, illu- 
minates these pages with rays of light, many of which 
have penetrated into, some probably beyond, our own 
era. It is right to add that, in 1750, the Royal Society 
disclaimed the Philosophical Transactions as its repre- 
sentative, and great care has since been taken to pre- 
vent the appearance of inferior articles. What blame 
there is for the faults of the first forty-seven volumes, 
has been laid on the shoulders of the unfortunate secre- 
taries, rather unjustly in our estimation; but from the 
forty-eighth volume to the present period, these Trans- 
actions are among the noblest literary monuments to 
science our country can boast of. 

But to our gleanings. The vagaries in natural his- 
tory to be found in these early papers are very amusing: 
thus in one of the volumes we find what is denominated 
a rectification of the account of the salamander. Con- 
ceive our surprise in discovering it to be a narrative 
respecting a salamander brought by a virtuoso from 
the Indies, which, when cast into the fire, did actually 
swell and vomit forth a thick slimy matter which put 
out the neighbouring coals, and repeated this wonder- 
ful fire-extinguishing act many times for the space 
of two hours, so often as the coals rekindled! The 
migratory instinct has always proved too seductive a 
fancy to be resisted even by Fellows of the Royal So- 
ciety; therefore are we solemnly assured that it is a 
thing most certain that, on the approach of winter, 
swallows do sink themselves into lakes, no otherwise 
than frogs; the venerable author adding, that it was 
customary to draw them out with a net, together with 
fishes, and to put them near the fire, when they revived ! 
But this is not half florid enough for another writer, 
who ominously intimates his belief that the earth is 
accompanied by a hitherto undiscovered satellite, not | 
very far off, to whose more hospitable clime our birds 
of passage direct their flight! Fossils proved a sad 
perplexity to the philosophers of that epoch. Three or 
four elaborate papers appeared upon this subject; but 
we scarcely expect credit for the extract which follows, | 
although the articles can easily be referred to. The writer | 
having discovered some curious substances in the rocks 
of the Mendip Hills, which he conceived to resemble 
plants, set about the investigation with great ardour, and 
in proper form comes to this decision upon their nature. 
These are rock-plants; they grow from fine clay; they 
are at first smooth, and by degrees become covered with 
knots; they have a soft pith, which is constantly re- 
freshed by mineral steams and moisture rising through 
its roots. The free supply of moisture is of course more 
necessary to these plants than to those which grow 
above ground, since nature carries on her mineral gene- 
ration with a stronger effort than the other. These 
stone-plants have true life and growth: as to that ridi- 
culous opinion, that they were only parts of plants or 
animals petrified, ‘it seems not to be grounded on any 
practical knowledge ;’ the principal objection to it was, 
that these productions were totally unlike any known 
species of either kingdom. Now for the author's theory : 
he says, that as we may see figures in snow, and discern 
landscapes in stones, and the exact resemblance of 
Sern leaves in coals, all painted in pure caprice by the 
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hand of nature, so here she was creating in the same 
mood plants of stone. What a downfall is it for all these 
ingenuities to learn that the mysterious things in ques- 
tion were only a parcel of nummulites, one or two star- 
fishes, and some corallines! Another has a theory about 
fossils equally strange, possibly even more startling. He 
accounts thus for their formation:—The former occu- 
pants of these bodies lay upon the surface of the soil ; 
the rain falling on them, dissolved their salts, and 
washed them down into the earth, where they again 
concreted, and resumed their original forms. This 
was a revival of a theory entertained long before by 
other philosophers, who accounted for ghosts by saying 
that the exhalations of the bodies of the dead resumed 
the form of the persons they proceeded from. We fear 
also that a Fellow of the Royal Society, and a member 
of the council, has to answer for the absurd delusion 
respecting barnacle-geese getting a firmer hold than 
ever not only on the minds of the vulgar, but on the 
belief of the learned. Sir Robert Moray undertook a 
journey into the northern parts of Scotland purposely 
to examine into the truth of the commonly-received 
account of the birth of geese from barnacles. He wrote 
a paper upon the subject on his return; and—will it be 
believed ?—he positively asserts, without the smallest 
compunction, that in every barnacle he opened he found 
@ perfect sea-fowl: the bill was like that of a goose; 
the head, neck, breast, wings, tail, and feet were like 
those of other water-fowl; the very feathers were per- 
fectly formed, and were of a black colour! How it was 
possible that any man pretending to credit or learning 
could write such a palpable exaggeration, in a pro- 
fessedly philosophical journal, it is hard to conceive. 
This paper is contained in No. 137. 

Many a traveller’s tale finds acceptance in these pages. 
A Mr Glover, travelling in Virginia, gives a minute 
account of an apparition which astonished him as he 
was leisurely floating down the river. This was none 
other than a merman! a creature with a grim and 
terrible aspect, and a head and body like a man; but 
on diving, it flourished aloft—and here, we fear, other 
folk are flourishing also—a tail like that of a fish. Mr 
Glover’s friend appears to have been an unlucky Indian 
bathing! Many equally veracious statements might be 
selected, had we space. Mr Oldenburgh himself, in 
criticising Kircher’s work on China, quotes the tremen- 
dous tales of an elephant eating sugar-canes, and of 
their taking root in his interior; and of a boy who ate 
serpents with as much gusto as eels, with the mild re- 
mark, that these accounts seem to require confirmation. 

These scientific records were remarkable also for 
being occasionally occupied with silly communications 
upon subjects widely different from their express ob- 
jects. What would now be the perplexity of a reader 
of the Philosophical Transactions to find a paper bear- 
ing such a title as the following: ‘ A true and exact re- 
lation of the dismal and surprising effects of a terrible 
and unusual clap of thunder, with lightning, that fell 
upon the Trumball galley,’ communicated by R. M., hettle- 
drummer to his majesty? Or to find next to some of Dr 
Faraday’s electrical researches, ‘ A particular account 
of two monstrous pigs with human faces?’ Or the rela- 
tion concerning one Clark, a posture-master; which 
Clark, sure enough, was a wonderful man in his way, 
for he possessed the faculty of disjointing himself all 
over, and reducing a naturally well-made frame at plea- 
sure to the condition of a complicated cripple. The 
article states, that he so imposed upon a celebrated sur- 
geon, that the latter pronounced his case to be utterly 
hopeless ; and that he often left the room, and returned 
so altered — humpbacked, deformed, and horribly dis- 
torted—as to draw forth a shower of alms from the com- 
pany, who were ignorant of his being the same person. 
Or supposing we put the account of the way to kill 
rattlesnakes with a bunch of pennyroyal by the side of 
Professor Baden Powell’s investigations on light, or Mr 
Airy’s astronomical calculations; or, to contrast more 
kindred subjects, set side by side the marvellous history 


of a calf with a strong thorax and Wharton Jones's 
microscopical investigations into the structure of the 
blood-corpuscule. 

We see these incongruities now, but they beheld 
them not then ; and it is far from rare to find the same 
volume contain some of the profound papers of Sir 
Isaac Newton, then plain Mr Newton, with some trivial | 
account of a storm of hail which broke somebody’s or a | 
great many people’s windows. Had it not been our at- | 
tempt to condense this article, it would have been easy 
to have extended it by adducing many more instances | 
illustrative of the feebleness which, in some respects, 
characterised the steps of philosophy in the middle and | 
toward the close of the seventeenth century. The force | 
of the contrast will not be weakened by leaving the | 
subject here. While we look back in a sort of merry | 
wonder, and congratulate ourselves on our present posi- | 
tion of advancement, let us look forward with humility, 
anticipating the day when our own blemishes will ap- 
pear as conspicuously puerile as those of ancestral phi- 
losophy to us. 
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EDINBURGH CONVIVIALIA* 
A GLIMPSE AT PAST TIMES. 

TAVERN dissipation, now so rare amongst the respect- 
able classes of the community, formerly prevailed in 
Edinburgh to an incredible extent, and engrossed the 
leisure hours of all professional men, scarcely excepting 
even the most stern and dignified. No rank, class, or 
profession, indeed, formed an exception to this rule. 
Nothing was so common in the morning as to meet men 
of high rank and official dignity reeling home from a 
close in the High Street, where they had spent the 
night in drinking. Nor was it unusual to find two or 
three of his majesty’s most honourable Lords of Council 
and Session mounting the bench in the forenoon in a 
crapulous state. A gentleman one night stepping into 
Johnnie Dowie’s, opened a side door, and looking into 
the room, saw a sort of agger or heap of snoring lads 
upon the floor, illumined by the gleams of an expiring 
candle. ‘ Wha may thae be, Mr Dowie?’ inquired the 
visitor. ‘Oh,’ quoth John, in his usual quiet way, ‘ just 
twa-three o’ Sir Willie’s drucken clerks !’—meaning the 
young gentlemen employed in Sir William Forbes’s 
banking-house, whom, of all earthly mortals, one would 
have expected to be observers of the decencies. 

To thistestimony may be added that of all published | 
works descriptive of Edinburgh during the last century. | 
Even in the preceding century, if we are to believe 
Taylor the Water-poet, there was no superabundance | 
of sobriety in the town. ‘ The worst thing,’ says that 
sly humorist in his ‘ Journey’ (1623), ‘ was, that wine 
and ale were so scarce, and the people such misers of it, 
that every night, before I went to bed, if any man had | 
asked me a civil question, all the wit in my head could | 
not have made him a sober answer.’ 

The diurnal of a Scottish judge of the beginning of 
the last century, which I have perused, presents a strik- 
ing picture of the habits of men of business in that age. | 
Hardly a night passes without some expense being in- | 
curred at taverns, not always of very good fame, where | 
his lordship’s associates on the bench were his boon | 
companions in the debauch. One is at a loss to under- | 
stand how men who drugged their understandings so | 
habitually, could possess any share of vital faculty for | 
the consideration or transaction of business, or how they 
contrived to make a decent appearance in the hours of 
duty. But however difficult to be accounted for, there 
seems no room to doubt that deep drinking was conm- 


and even application. Many living men connected with 
the Court of Session can yet look back to a juvenile 
period of their lives, when some of the ablest advocates 
and most esteemed judges were noted for their con- 


* From ‘T: gh,’ by R. Chambers; a new and 
much amended edition, just published. 
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vivial habits. For example, a famous counsel named 
Hay, who became a judge under the designation of 
Lord Newton, was equally remarkable as a Bacchanal 
and as a lawyer. He considered himself as only the 
better fitted for business, that he had previously im- 
bibed six bottles of claret; and one of his clerks after- 
wards declared that the best paper he ever knew his 
lordship dictate, was done after a debauch where that 
amount of liquor had fallen to his share. It was of him 
that the famous story is told of a client calling for him 
one day at four o’clock, and being surprised to find him 
|| at dinner; when, on the client saying to the servant 
| that he had understood five to be Mr Hay’s dinner hour. 
| ‘Oh but, sir,’ said the man, ‘ it is his yesterday's dinner !’ 
|| M. Simond, who, in 1811, published a * Tour in Scotland,’ 
mentions his surprise on stepping one morning into the 
|| Parliament House to find, in the dignified capacity of a 
| judge, and displaying all the gravity suitable to the 
character, the very gentleman with whom he had spent 
| most of the preceding night in a fierce debauch. This 
|| judge was Lord Newton. 
| Contemporary with this learned lord was another of 
| marvellous powers of drollery, of whom it is told, as a 
|| fact too notorious at the time to be concealed, that he 
| was one Sunday morning, not long before church-time, 
| found asleep amongst the paraphernalia of the sweeps, 
| in a shed appropriated to the keeping of these articles, 
| at the end of the Town-Guard-house in the High Street. 
| His lordship, in staggering homeward alone from a 
tavern during the night, had tumbled into this place, 
|| where consciousness did not revisit him till next day. 
| Of another group of clever, but over-convivial lawyers of 
| that age, it is related that, having set to wine and cards 
| on a Saturday evening, they were so cheated out of all 
sense of time, that the night passed before they thought 
| of separating. Unless they are greatly belied, the 
| people passing along Picardy Place next forenoon, on 
| their way to church, were perplexed by seeing a door 
open, and three gentlemen issue forth, in all the disorder 
to be expected after a night of drunken vigils, while a 
fourth, in his dressing-gown, held the door in one hand 
and a lighted candle in the other, by way of showing 
them out! 

Wine and business seem to have inextricably mingled 
in those days. Blackstone, as we all know, wrote his 
‘Commentaries’ over port, and Sheridan his plays over 
sherry. There still lives (1847) a distinguished lawyer 
of the last century, and judge of the present, but now 
in retirement, who tells that, having one evening a hard 
case to master, he retired to his room, arranged his 
papers, and, by way of following an approved recipe of 
his day, caused a bottle of port, and another of sherry, 
to be placed for marginal reference beside them. The 
case, contrary to his expectation, proved extremely in- 

| teresting, insomuch that he became wholly absorbed in 
| it. Nevertheless, after a few hours had passed, he was 
| sensible of a strange dimness of vision, as if something 
had gone wrong with either his eyes, his spectacles, or 
the candles. Having rubbed the first two, and topped 
| the third, all without effect, he rese to take a walk 
| through the room. After this, his lordship has no re- 
collection of anything which occurred, till he awoke a 
| few hours thereafter on the floor, upon which, it would 
appear, he had tumbled. What concern the couple of 
half-empty bottles upon the table had had in bringing 
about this strange syncope, must be left to the inge- 
nious imagination of the reader. 
| The High Jinks of Counsellor Pleydell, in ‘Guy Man- 
| Nering,’ must have prepared many for these curious 
|, traits of a bypast age; and Scott has further illustrated 
the subject by telling, in his notes to that. novel, an 
anecdote which he appears to have had upon excellent 
authority, respecting the elder President Dundas of 
Arniston, father of Lord Melville. ‘ It had been thought 
| very desirable, while that distinguished lawyer was 
king’s counsel, that his assistance should be obtained 
in drawing up an appeal case, which, as occasion for 
such writings then rarely occurred, was held to be a 


matter of great nicety. ‘The solicitor employed for the 
appellant, attended by my informant, acting as his clerk, 
went to the lord advocate’s chambers in the Fishmarket 
Close, as I think. It was Saturday at noon, the court 
was just dismissed, the lord advocate had changed his 
dress, and booted himself, and his servant and horses 
were at the foot of the close, to carry him to Arniston. 
It was scarcely possible to get him to listen to a word 
respecting business. The wily agent, however, on pre- 
tence of asking one or two questions, which would not 
detain him half an hour, drew his lordship, who was 
no less an eminent bon-vivant than a lawyer of un- 
equalled talent, to take a whet at a celebrated tavern, 
when the learned counsel became gradually involved in 
a spirited discussion of the law points of the case. At 
length it occurred to him that he might as well ride to 
Arniston in the cool of the evening. The horses were 
directed to be. put into the stable, but not to be un- 
saddled. Dinner was ordered, the law was laid aside 
for a time, and the bottle circulated very freely. At 
nine o'clock at night, after he had been honouring 
Bacchus for so many hours, the lord advocate ordered 
his horses to be unsaddled—paper, pens, and ink, were 
brought—he began to dictate the appeal case, and con- 
tinued at his task till four o’clock the next morning. 
By next day’s post the solicitor sent the case to London 
—a chef-deuvre of its kind; and in which, my informant 
assured me, it was not necessary, on revisal, to correct 
five words.’ 

It was not always that business and pleasure were so 
successfully united. It is related that an eminent law- 
yer, who was confined to his room by indisposition, 
having occasion for the attendance of his clerk at a 
late hour, in order to draw up a paper required on an 
emergency next morning, sent for and found him at 
his usual tavern. The man, though remarkable for the 
preservation of his faculties under severe application 
to the bottle, was on this night farther gone than usual. 
He was able, however, to proceed to his master’s bed- 
room, and there take his seat at the desk with the ap- 
pearance of a sufficiently collected mind, so that the 
learned counsel, imagining nothing more wrong than 
usual, began to dictate from his couch. This went on 
for two or three hours, till, the business being finished, 
the barrister drew his curtain—to behold Jamie lost in 
a profound sleep upon the table, with the paper still in 
virgin whiteness before him! 

One of the most notable jolly fellows of the last age 
was James Balfour, an accountant, usually called Sing- 
ing Jamie Balfour, on account of his fascinating quali- 
ties as a vocalist. There used to be a portrait of him 
in the Leith Golf-house, representing him in the act of 
commencing the favourite song of ‘ When I ha’e a sax- 
pence under my thoom,’ with the suitable attitude, and 
a merriness of countenance justifying the traditionary 
account of the man. Of Jacobite leanings, he is said to 
have sung ‘ The wee German lairdie, ‘ Awa, Whigs, | 
awa,’ and ‘ The sow’s tail to Geordie,’ with a degree of 
zest which there was no resisting. 

Report speaks of this person as an amiable, upright, 
and able man; so clever in business matters, that he 
could do as much in one hour as another man in three; | 
always eager to quench and arrest litigation, rather 
than to promote it; and consequently so much esteemed 
professionally, that he could get business whenever he 
chose to undertake it, which, however, he only did 
when he felt himself in need of money. Nature had 
given him a robust constitution, which enabled him , 
to see out three sets of boon companions; but after 
all, gave way before he reached sixty. His custom, 
when anxious to repair the effects of intemperance, was 
to wash his head and hands in cold water; this, it is 
said, made him quite cool and collected almost imme- 
diately. Pleasure being so predominant an object in his 
life, it was thought surprising that at his death he was 
found in possession of some little money. 

The powers of Balfour as a singer of the Scotch songs 
of all kinds, tender and humorous, are declared to have 
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been marvellous; and he had a happy gift of suiting 
them to occasions. Being a great peacemaker, he 
would often accomplish his purpose by introducing 
some ditty pat to the pos, and thus dissolving all 
rancour in a hearty laugh. Like too many of our 
countrymen, he had a contempt for foreign music. One 
evening, in a company where an Italian vocalist of emi- 
nence was present, he professed to give a song in the 
manner of that country. Forth came a ridiculous can- 
tata to the tune of Aiken Drum, beginning, ‘ There was 
a wife in Peebles,’ which the wag executed with all the 
proper graces, shakes, and appogiaturas, making his 
friends almost expire with suppressed laughter at the 
contrast between the style of singing and the ideas con- 
veyed in the song. At the conclusion, their mirth was 
doubled by the foreigner saying very simply, ‘De music 
be very fine, but I no understand de words.’ A lady, 
who lived in the Parliament Close, told a friend of mine 
that she was wakened from her sleep one summer 
morning by a noise as of singing, when, going to the 
window to learn what was the matter, guess her surprise 
at seeing Jamie Balfour, and some of his boon com- 
panions (evidently fresh from their wonted orgies), 
singing The king shall enjoy his own again, on their 
knees, around King Charles’s statue! One of Balfour’s 
favourite haunts was a humble kind of tavern called 
Jenny Ha’s, opposite to Queensberry House, where, it 
is said, Gay had boused during his short stay in Edin- 
burgh, and to which it was customary for gentlemen to 
adjourn from dinner parties, in order to indulge in claret 
from the butt, free from the usual domestic restraints. 
Jamie’s potations here were principally of what was 
called cappie ale—that is, ale in little wooden bowls— 
with wee thochts of brandy in it. But indeed no one 
could be less exclusive than he as to liquors. When he 
heard a bottle drawn in any house he happened to be 
in, and observed the cork to give an unusually smart 
report, he would call out, ‘ Lassie, gi’e me a glass o’ 
that ;? as knowing that, whatever it was, it must be 
good of its kind. 

Sir Walter Scott says, in one of his droll little mis- 
sives to his printer Ballantyne, ‘ When the press does 
not follow me, I get on slowly and ill, and put myself in 
mind of Jamie Balfour, who could run when he could 
not stand still.’ He here alludes to a matter of fact, 
which the following anecdote will illustrate :—Jamie, 
in going home late from a debauch, happened to tumble 
into the pit formed for the foundation of a house in 
James’s Square. A gentleman passing heard his com- 
plaint, and going up to the spot, was intreated by our 
hero to help him out. ‘ What would be the use of 
helping you out,’ said the by-passer, ‘when you could 
not stand though you were out?’ ‘ Very true, perhaps; 
yet if you help me up, Ill run you to the Tron Kirk for 
a bottle of claret.’ Pleased with his humour, the gentle- 
man placed him upon his feet, when instantly he set off 
for the Tron Church at a pace distancing all ordinary 
competition ; and accordingly he won the race, though, 
at the conclusion, he had to sit down on the steps of the 
church, being quite unable to stand. After taking a 
minute or two to recover his breath—* Well, another 
race to Fortune’s for another bottle of claret!’ Off he 
went to the tavern in question, in the Stamp-Office 
Close; and this bet he gained also. ‘The claret, pro- 
bably with continuations, was discussed in Fortune’s; 
and the end of the story is, that Balfour sent his new 
friend home in a chair, utterly done up, at an early hour 
in the morning. 

It is hardly surprising that habits carried to such an 
extravagance amongst gentlemen should haye in some 
small degree affected the fairer and purer part of crea- 
tion also. It is an old story in Edinburgh, that three 
ladies had one night a epee in a tavern near 
the Cross, where they sat till a very late hour. Ascend- 
ing at length to the street, they scarcely remembered 
where they were; but as it was good moonlight, they 
found little difficulty in walking along till they came to 
the Tron Church. Here, however, an obstacle occurred. 


The moon, shining high in the south, threw the shadow 
of the steeple directly across the street from the one 
side to the other; and the ladies, being no more clear. 
sighted than they were clear-headed, mistook this for a 


broad and rapid river, which they would require to cross | 
before making further way. In this delusion, they sat | 
down upon the brink of the imaginary stream, delibe- | 


rately took off their shoes and stockings, Ailted their 


lower garments, and proceeded to wade through to the | 


opposite side; after which, resuming their shoes and 


stockings, they went on their way rejoicing, as before! | 


Another anecdote (from an aged nobleman) exhibits the | 


Bacchanalian powers of our ancestresses in a different 
light. During the rising of 1715, the officers of the 
crown in Edinburgh, having procured some important 
intelligence respecting the motions and intentions of the 
Jacobites, resolved upon despatching the same to Lon- 
don by a faithful courier. Of this the party whose 
interests would have been so materially affected got 
notice; and that evening, as the messenger (a man of 
rank) was going down the High Street, with the inten- 
tion of mounting his horse in the Canongate, and im- 
mediately setting off, he met two tall handsome ladies, 
in full dress, and wearing black velvet masks, who ac- 
costed him with a very easy demeanour, and a winning 
sweetness of voice. Without hesitating as to the quality 
of these damsels, he instantly proposed to treat them 
with a pint of claret at a neighbouring tavern; but they 
said that, instead of accepting his kindness, they were 
quite willing to treat him, to his heart’s content. They 
then adjourned to the tavern, and sitting down, the 
whole three drank plenteously, merrily, and long, so 
that the courier seemed at last to forget entirely the 
mission upon which he was sent, and the danger of the 
papers which he had about his person. After a perti- 
nacious debauch of several hours, the luckless messenger 
was at length fairly drunk under the table; and it is 
needless to add, that the fair nymphs then proceeded 
to strip him of his papers, decamped, and were no more 


heard of; though it is but justice to the Scottish ladies | 


of that period to say, that the robbers were 


believed at the time to be young men dis 
women’s clothes.* 
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The custom which prevailed among ladies, as well as | 


gentlemen, of resorting to what are called oyster-cellars, 
is in itself a striking indication of the state of manners 
during the last century. In winter, when the evening 
had set in, a party of the most fashionable people in 
town, collected by appointment, would adjourn in car- 
riages to one of those abysses of darkness and comfort, 
called, in Edinburgh, laigh shops, where they proceeded 
to regale themselves with raw oysters and porter, ar- 
ranged in huge dishes upon a coarse table, in a dingy 
room, lighted by tallow candles. The rudeness of the 
feast, and the vulgarity of the circumstances under 
which it took place, seem to have given a zest to its 
enjoyment, with which more refined banquets could not 
have been accompanied. One of the chief features of 
an oyster-cellar entertainment was, that full scope was 
given to the conversational powers of the company. 
Both ladies and gentlemen indulged, without restraint, 
in sallies the merriest and the wittiest ; and a thousand 
remarks and jokes, which elsewhere would have been 
suppressed as improper, were here sanctified by the 


oddity of the scene, and appreciated by the most digni- | 


fied and refined. After the table was cleared of the 


oysters and porter, it was customary to introduce brandy _ 


* It was very common for Scotch ladies of rank, even till the | 


middle of the last century, to wear black masks in walking abroad, 
or airing in a carriage ; and for some gentlemen too, who were vain 
of their complexion. They were kept close to the face by means of 
a string, having a button of glass or precious stone at the end, 
which the lady held in her mouth. This practice, [ understand, 
did not in the least interrupt the flow of tittle-tattle and scandal 
among the fair wearers. 

We are told, in a curious paper in the Edinburgh Magazine for 
August 1817, that at the period above-mentioned, ‘ though it was 


a disgrace for ladies to be seen drunk, yet it was none to be a little } 


intoxicated in good company.’ 
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}| or rum-punch—according to the pleasure of the ladies 
—after which dancing took place; and when the female 
part of the assemblage thought proper to retire, the 
gentlemen again sat down, or adjourned to another 
tavern, to crown the pleasures of the evening with an 

| unlimited debauch. It is not (1824) more than thirty 
years since the late Lord Melville, the Duchess of Gor- 

| don, and some other persons of distinction, who hap- 

| pened to meet in town after many years of absence, 

| made up an oyster-cellar party, by way of a frolic, and 

| devoted one winter evening to the revival of this almost 
forgotten entertainment of their youth. 

| It seems difficult to reconcile all these things with 
the staid and somewhat square-toed character which 
our country has obtained amongst her neighbours. The 
fact seems to be, that a kind of Laodicean principle is 
observable in Scotland, and we oscillate between a rigour 
of manners on the one hand, and a laxity on the other, 
which alternately acquire an apparent paramouncy. 
In the early part of the last century, rigour was in the 
ascendant ; but not to the prevention of a respectable 
minority of the free-and-easy, who kept alive the flame 
of conviviality with no small degree of success. In the 
latter half of the century—a dissolute era all over civi- 
lised Europe—the minority became the majority, and 
the characteristic sobriety of the nation’s manners was 
only traceable in certain portions of society. Now we 
are in a sober, perhaps tending to a rigorous, stage once 
more. In Edinburgh, seventy years ago, intemperance 
was the rule to such a degree, that exception could 
hardly be said to exist. Men appeared little in the 
drawing-room in those days; when they did, not un- 
frequently their company had better have been dis- 
pensed with. When a gentleman gave an entertain- 
ment, it was thought necessary that he should press 
the bottle as far as it could be made to go. A particu- 


larly good fellow would lock his outer-door, to prevent 
any guest of dyspeptic tendencies or sober inclinations 
from escaping. Some were so considerate as to provide 


shake-down beds for a general bivouac in a neighbouring 
apartment. When gentlemen were obliged to appear at 
assemblies where decency was enforced, they of course 
wore their best attire. This it was customary to change 
for something less liable to receive damage, ere going, 
as they usually did, to conclude the evening by a scene 
of conviviality. Drinking entered into everything. As 
Sir Alexander Boswell has observed— 
* O’er draughts of wine the beau would moan his love, 
O’er draughts of wine the cit his bargain drove, 
O’er draughts of wine the writer penned the will, 
And legal wisdom counselled o’er a gill.’ 
| Then was the time when men, despising and neglecting 
the company of women, always so civilising in its in- 
fluence, would yet half kill themselves with bumpers, 
| in order, as the phrase went, to save them. Drinking to 
| save the ladies is said to have originated with a catch- 
| club, which issued tickets for gratuitous concerts. 
| Many tickets with the names of ladies being prepared, 
one was taken up, and the name announced. Any 
| member present was at liberty to toast the health of 
this lady in a bumper, and this insured her ticket being 
reserved for her use. If no one came forward to honour 
her name in this manner, the lady’s chance was consi- 
dered to be lost, and her ticket was thrown under the 
table. Whether from this origin or not, the practice is 
said to have ultimately had the following form. One 
| gentleman would give out the name of some lady as the 
most beautiful object in creation, and, by way of attest- 
| ing what he said, drink one bumper. Another champion 
would then enter the field, and offer to prove that a 
certain other lady, whom he named, was a great deal 
more beautiful than she just mentioned—supporting 
his assertion by drinking two bumpers. Then the 
other would rise up, declare this to be false, and, in 
proof of his original statement, as well as by way of 
turning the scale upon his opponent, drink four bump- 
ers. Not deterred or repressed by this, the second 
man would reiterate, and conclude by drinking as much 


= 


as the challenger; who would again start up and drink 
eight bumpers; and so on, in geometrical progression, 
till one or other of the heroes fell under the table ; 
when of course the fair Delia of the survivor was de- 
clared the queen supreme of beauty by all present. I 
have seen a sonnet addressed on the morning after such 
a scene of contention to the lady concerned, by the un- 
successful hero, whose brains appear to have been 
— muddled by the claret he had drunk in her 

It was not merely in the evenings that taverns were 
then resorted to. There was a petty treat, called a 
‘ meridian,’ which no man of that day thought himself 
able to dispense with ; and this was generally indulged 
in at a tavern. ‘A cauld cock and a feather’ was 
the metaphorical mode of calling for a glass of brandy 
and a bunch of raisins, which was the favourite regale 
of many. Others took a glass of whisky; some few 
alunch. Scott very amusingly describes, from his own 
observation, the manner in which the affair of the 
meridian was gone about by the writers and clerks 
belonging to the Parliament House. ‘If their proceed- 
ings were watched, they might be seen to turn yee 
about the hour of noon, and exchange looks with eac 
other from their separate desks, till at length some one 
of formal and dignified presence assumed the honour of 
leading the band; when away they went, threading the 
crowd like a string of wild-fowl, crossed the square or 
close, and following each other into the [John’s] coffee- 
house, drank the meridian, which was placed ready at 
the bar. This they did day by day; and though they 
did not speak to each other, they seemed to attach a 
certain degree of sociability to performing the cere- 
mony in company.’ 

All the shops in the town were then shut at eight 
o'clock ; and from that hour till ten—when the drum of 
the Town-Guard announced at once a sort of license 
for the deluging of the streets with nuisances, and a 
warning of the inhabitants home to their beds—unre- 
strained scope was given to the delights of the table. 
No tradesman thought of going home to his family till 
after he had spent an hour or two at his club. i 
was universal and unfailing. So lately as 1824, I knew 
something of an old-fashioned tradesman who nightly 
shut his shop at eight o’clock, and then adjourned with 
two old friends who called upon him at that hour toa 
quiet old public-house on the opposite side of the way, 
where they each drank precisely one bottle of Edin- 
burgh ale, ate precisely one halfpenny roll, and got 
upon their legs precisely at the first stroke of ten 
o'clock. 


SERVANTS’ HALL IN A FRENCH CHATEAU. 
BY AN ENGLISH OPERATIVE. 
One bright morning during the present summer, I left 
Paris by the Orleans railway to visit a relative, living 
as nursery governess in the Chateau de Bretigny, some 
forty miles from the capital. The road passes through a 
pleasant country, now touching some sharp bend of the 
Seine, presently cutting across the slopes of a sunny 
vineyard, or skirting level corn-fields, and then passing 
within view of the solitary and famous ruin of the castle 
of Montlhery, on a hill a mile to the right. The place 
of my destination is in a quiet rural district, about two 
miles from the station at which I left the train. On 
each side of the road, which was without hedges, stretched 
an uninterrupted succession of the little patches of cul- 
tivated ground so common in France, presenting a sin- 
gular appearance to an English eye accustomed to see 
farms of five hundred or a thousand acres. In most 
of them, apple-trees were growing in the midst of the 
corn; and here and there the yellow expanse of wheat 
and barley was relieved by the patch of vines of some 
small proprietor. After passing through a dreary-look- 
ing village, I saw another equally unattractive in ap- 
pearance about a mile beyond, above the thatched roofs 
of which rose the low square church tower. I walked 
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through the straggling streets of the latter without see- 
ing any building that came up to my ideas of a chateau, 
and began to think I had mistaken the path, when, 
turning a corner, there stood before me at one side of 
the church a long low edifice of two storeys, possessing 
no pretensions whatever to architectural beauty or pro- 
portion, reminding one of the huge straggling inns in 
the south and west of England, ruined by the railway ; 
once cheerful and busy, now weather-stained and melan- 
choly. The windows, above as well as below, were 
by outside Venetian shutters, which, with 
the whole front of the building, were of a dingy white 
hue. The front door was to match, and in common 
with the windows, had rather the appearance of an 
accidental opening in the wall, than of an aperture de- 
signed for use. The house was separated from the road 
| by a plot of grass, traversed by a rough sandy road 
that led to the door ; and a few noble acacias rose high 
above the clumps of shrubs that bordered the road. The 
appearance of the building was so little in accordance 
with its name, that I inquired of a man who was pass- 
ing if it were really the Chateau de Bretigny; and 
receiving an answer in the aflirmative, I walked across 
the lawn, wondering at the absence of neatness and 
finish presenting so striking a contrast to country seats 
on this side the Channel. 

The front door offered no means of communication 
with the interior; and I went to a side entrance which 
stood open, and passing along a passage running the 
whole length of the building, without meeting any one, 
knocked at a half-open door. ‘ Entrez,’ said a voice; 
in obedience to which I entered the apartment, where 
a footman was preparing breakfast for the family. 
Having introduced myself, he replied, ‘Ah, monsieur,” 
| madame votre cousine will be ae to see you; 

you are the first friend that has called upon her from 
England in all the years she has lived here.’ .He ran 
away to summon her, while I looked round the apart- 
ment. The floor was of stone. In one corner, on a 
low shelf, was a knifeboard, on which the knives were 
being cleaned; a few chairs and stools, with seats of 
worsted-work, and one or two occasional tables, stood 
round by the walls of oaken wainscot; and the middle 
| of the room was occupied by a round table, on which 
the preparations for breakfast were going on. No cups 
and saucers were to be seen; plates and knives and 

forks were placed for four; by the side of each plate 
| stood a bottle of wine, a decanter of water, and a large 
drinking-glass. The eatables consisted of poultry, meat 
stewed with French beans, eggs, bread and butter, salad, 
and fruit. The polished panels of the walls were quite 
| bare of pictures, and every other decoration, save muslin 
curtains to the windows, which looked out upon what I 
afterwards learned was called the ‘ Park ;’ but this also, 
notwithstanding its capabilities and fine trees, presented 
the same neglected appearance that I had remarked in 
front; similar to what we are accustomed to read of 
family establishments in Ireland. I was cogitating on 
the peculiarities which struck me, when Monsieur de 
Bretigny entered, and welcoming me to the chateau, ex- 
pressed a hope that I should enjoy my visit. As he left 
the room, my cousin came in. After an interchange of 
the kind welcomings and warm wishes natural between 
relatives who meet for the first time, she led me away 
to the servants’ hall to breakfast. It yet wanted an hour 
and a-half to the time of the morning meal for the 
household; but in consideration of my ride, some café 
au lait, such as can only be drunk in France, with bread, 
| butter, and eggs, were placed before me. Monsieur de 
Bretigny himself brought me a bottle of wine, and a 
teaspoon and table-knife were fetched from the parlour 
for my use; nothing but large pewter-spoons and forks 
being allowed to the servants, who, when they eat 
eggs, use the flat end of the handles of these instru- 
ments, and at each meal produce large claspknives from 
their pocket. I was soon left alone, and at leisure to 
look about me. The room was of the most comfortless 
description : to all appearance the walls and ceiling had 


not been whitewashed for a dozen years; there was no | 
fireplace, and no means of warming it in winter; the | 


window, a huge grated aperture, was placed so high, | 
that only the tops of the trees were visible through it, | 
Under the window stood a long narrow table, with a | 
miscellaneous assemblage of seats on either side. A 
shallow tub, half-filled with water, and containing a | 
number of bottles, stood under the opposite wall, serving | 
as a cooler for the servants’ wine—the allowance being | 
a bottle for two days. At one end was fixed a stained | 
and dingy dresser, on which were ranged a dozen or | 
two of plates and dishes of the coarsest ware, a row of | 
glass tumblers, and salt-cellars filled with gray salt, | 
In consequence of the high tax upon the article in | 
France, white salt is seldom seen on servants’ tables, or | 
in the houses of the poorer classes. When compared | 
with the neat and comfortable arrangements at country | 
seats in England, the difference was most striking. 

Soon after the completion of my repast and my survey, | 
a walet, or domestique, as they prefer to be called, came 
in to lay the cloth for the servants’ breakfast—the hour | 
for which, eleven o'clock, had arrived. The spoons, | 
forks, and plates were quickly arranged; the bottles of 
wine, lifted from their bath, were duly marshalled ; and | 
then the bell was rung. First came the housekeeper or | 
head-laundress, a good-humoured and portly dame, | 
followed by the lady’s-maid, the two men-servants, and | 
the cook, a hale and hearty gargon of sixty-four, who had | 
cooked all through Napoleon’s campaigns in the service | 
of one of his generals. The rear was brought up by an | 
assistant laundress; a boy, whose chief business seemed 
to be to amuse himself; and last, my cousin, the gover- 
nes, Cheerful salutations awaited me from all, as, with 
an interchange of lively badinage, they took their seats, 
The breakfast, of which I was only a spectator, com- | 
prised beef stewed with cabbage, some remains of cold | 
meat, and a salad, with each one’s portion of bread that | 
had been taken from the closet beneath the dresser, | 
The conversation, which never ceased, was intermingled | 
with inquiries as to the mode in which servants live in | 
England. As is usual throughout France, the most | 
extravagant notions were entertained of the wealth of | 
all classes on the British side of the Channel; and the | 
inference was, that English, servants were much better | 
off than French servants. The ehief topic, however, | 
seemed to lie in the expression of ‘regret at the absence | 
of a joint of meat, with which to make a roti for dinner, ] 
and from which I was to have judged of the French | 
cuisine. butcher had brought meat early in the | 
morning, but of so bad a quality, owing to the heat of 
the weather, that it was rejected. The cook started for 
the neighbouring village in quest of meat, but succeeded 
only in obtaining a few scraps of beef, which, however, as | 
will afterwards appear, did good service. 

Breakfast over, I walked about the grounds at the | 
back of the house. At one side was an extensive 
plantation of oak, ash, and elm trees, through which | 
many beautifully cool and shady paths led to a kiosk 
in one corner, commanding a view over the level fields | 
in the neighbourhood, and of the hill on which stands | 
the government telegraph, one of the series between | 
Paris and Bordeaux. But the paths, though pleasant, 
were rough and overgrown with weeds, and the wood 
was suffering for want of thinning. At the opposite | 
side of the grounds were large gardens, in which | 
fruit, flowers, and vegetables were intermixed. I was 
at a loss to account for the want of order, the ap- | 
parent non-appreciation of the beautiful in natural 
and artificial landscape, and the absence of a taste for 
rural pleasures. There were fertile grounds, an exten- 
sive estate, embracing many of the adjacent farms, 
ample wealth, but all deadened by the spirit of /aissez 
aller. 1 afterwards found, however, that this is a cha- 
racteristic of the chateaux of France. Among the plants 
that were new to me were two mallows: one similar in 
appearance to a standard rose, six feet high, growing 
with a tall straight stem ; the other of the dwarf species, 
but with the pale-green leaves most exquisitely curled, | 
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or crispée. The watering-pots, I observed, were all 
made of copper—a much more durable material than 
tin or zinc. One of them, the gardener informed me, he 
had himself used for thirty years; it had been in the 
service of his predecessor for a similar period, and he 
expected it to last the century. There was an abun- 
dant crop of melons, and every variety of fruit; but 
vegetables, constituting the chief food of the house- 
hold, were most largely cultivated. The eye could not 
take in at one view the beds of sorrel, chickory, arti- 
chokes, cabbages, carrots, turnips, lettuce, and onions. 
Seven o’clock struck while I was talking to the gar- 
dener: the bell rang for dinner; and the same party that 
had met to breakfast, assembled once more in the ser- 
yants’ hall. The cook still lamented the absence of roti : 
| but he had made a delicious stew with his scraps of 
beef and various kinds of vegetables; and besides, there 
| were a dish of new haricots with parsley sauce, a salad, 
| and a large dish of currants, mixed with strawberries, for 
| the dessert. On festival days, a better sort of wine than 
| usual is allowed; and in honour of my visit, the dame 
| jeanne (demi-john), filled to the neck, was placed upon 
| the table. In the intervals of eating, the cook told us 
| several amusing stories of his cooking campaigns under 
| the Emperor in Germany and Spain, and twitted the 
!| under-domestique, who was from Brittany, on the un- 
| couthness of his dialect. After dinner, I was conducted 
}| over the whole of the house : in addition to what I had 
}| already seen, there were the billiard and drawing rooms, 
!| the latter plainly furnished, and unprovided with any of 
those little elegant trifles which are considered the ne- 
!| cessary complement of such apartments in England. Be- 
yond these were the bath-room, and a boudoir, and offer 
small apartments, occupied by the mother of Madame 
de Bretigny. I lost the pleasure of seeing these ladies, 
from their having gone to the coast for sea-bathing. In 
these little rooms there were several family portraits 
and books, chiefly of a religious character. Above 
were the sleeping apartments, the doors into which 


opened from the corridor that ran from one extremity 


| of the building to the other. The whole of this upper 
|| floor was paved with hexagonal red tiles, polished with 
wax. The fitting-up of the bedrooms seemed to com- 
pensate for the nakedness Welow: they were furnished 
with well-filled bookcases, and a variety of furniture 
not usually seen in sleeping-rooms—ottomans, lounging- 
chairs, work-tables, &c.; and, as I was informed, the 
| family _pass most of their time in these apartments. 
| There was not that variety of books which Might have 
| been expected, except in Monsieur de Bretigny’s cham- 
| ber. He had been an officer of engineers in Algiers, and 
| had a selection of mathematical and philosophical works. 
Once a-week the family spend a day at a neigh- 
bouring chateau. Friday is the ‘fast-day ; and on Sun- 

| day they attend the little church which stands half- 
| hidden by the trees at the-entrance of the grounds. 
This is the ordinary routine, intérrupted occasionally by 
rides on horsebac¥¥ or drives in the family-coach into the 
neighbourhood, or by the arrival of visitors, and a resi- 
dence of three months in the year, towards the end of 
the season, in Paris. During Lent, as my cousin in- 
formed me, she suffers so much from want of proper 
nourishment, as often to become seriously indisposed. 
It does not appear, however, that so much attention is 
paid to the real comfort of servants as in England. In 
France, they work harder, and have fewer intervals of 
repose, yet they seem to be lighter of heart, and to be 
more easily contented than their compeers in this coun- 
try. At the chateau, the cook’s wages are six hundred 
francs a-year: he prepares food, without any assistant, 
|| for the whole household ; breakfast for the parlour at 
| ten o’clock, for the servants at eleven; dinner for the 
|| parlour at five, for the servants at seven—two meals a- 
|| day being the rule, with a gouter or lunch in the interval. 
| The servants may take their gouter when they please, 
|| from the portion of bread allotted to them. The head- 
|| footman (premier domestique) receives four hundred and 
fifty francs, with fifteen sous a-day additional during 


the three months that he is with the family in Paris, 
and thirty francs for the’ annual cleaning of the house, 
which was going on at the time of my visit, in addition 
to which a New-Year’s gift, a sort of retaining fee for 
good behaviour, the giving of which is general in France. 
Such servants, however, make themselves more generally 
useful than those of a similar class in England—they 
make the beds, and sweep and clean both the bed and 
sitting rooms. The one in question, it will be remem- 
bered, was cleaning knives on my arrival: in the winter, 
he assists the second domestique in bringing in firewood— 
a daily recurring and laborious task, as nothing but 
wood is burned in the large open fireplaces. The laun- 
dress is paid four hundred francs; she has the care of 
all the linen of the chateau, to keep it washed, repaired, 
and in perfect order—a post of some responsibility, as 
the linen in a French country-house is provided in the 
greatest abundance; so much so, that in some places 
they wash but twice in the year. At the chateau, 
washing-day comes once in two months. The washing 
is not done with hot water, as is considered essential in 
this country. On the day appointed, eighteen women 
come from the village, and carry the linen to the river, 
under the superintendence of Madame Leleu, the laun- 
dress. The first day’s work is to decrasser (to loosen 
the dirt), which is done by dipping the linen into the 
river, rubbing with soap, and beating with a wooden 
instrument, similar in shape to a large battledore—a 
process which, although it may be destructive to the 
linen, has the effect of making it very clean. The 
second day’s work is the couler, in which the whole of 
the linen is soaked in water that has been passed 
throngh wood ashes. On the third day, the rincer, or 
rinsing at the river, finishes the washing, when the 
whole is ‘carefully dried, mended, and put away in the 
presses. The linen of the servants is included in this 
arrangement, and they are obliged to provide themselves 
with a sufficient quantity for proper cleanliness in the 
intervals of the wash. 

The question often recurred to my mind, whether 
the contentment of the French arises from really mode- 
rate desires, or from a disposition to ‘take it easy.’ 
From what I saw in my rambles through the country, 
the latter seems to be the prevalent motive. It is, how- 
ever, impossible not to be struck with the kind and 
conciliatory manner of the wealthy towards their depen- 
dents and inferiors in social privileges, from which a 
useful lesson might be learned. In the afternoon of the 
next day I took my departure to return to Paris, and 
received the adieux of the whole. establishment, from 
Monsieur down to the garcon. I took off my hat to 
the housekeeper and lady’s-maid, who were seated at an 
upper window ; but a civil farewell was not in accord- 
ance with their notions. ‘ Attendez,’ they said, ‘ nous 
allons descendre.’ On coming down, the housekeeper 
continued, ‘ Ou ne part pas comme ca,’ and presented 
each of her rosy cheeks in succession for a kiss: the 
lady’s-maid followed her example: and with this cha- 
racteristic adieu, I left the Chateau of Bretigny. 


TURTLE CATCHING. 


We are told by Pliny, in his Natural History, that 
the turtle is so large an animal, that its shell serves 
as a boat to the islanders of the Red Sea, and that a 
single one suffices for the roof of a dwelling - house. 
This, however, is not so enormous an exaggeration as 
one might suppose, since Dampier mentions a turtle 
that was four feet thick, and six feet from side to 
side. The shell of this magnificent animal was used as 
a boat, in which a child of nine or ten years of age em- 
barked to join his father, who was then on board his 
ship, at a distance of a quarter of a mile. In 1752,a 
turtle was shipwrecked (supposing him to be his own 
vessel), and came on shore at Dieppe: he measured six 
feet long by four in width, and weighed nine quintals, 
Two years after, another animal of the same weight 
was captured in the Greek Archipelago, whose liver 
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sufficed for the abundant dinner of more than a hundred 
persons, while its fat weighed more than a hundred. 
pounds. This creature, from a peculiarity in the flavour 
of its flesh, Ae pow to have voyaged from South 
America, tran: by the vast current which issues 
from the Gulf of Mexico, passes by the United States, 
and is even felt on the coasts of Great Britain. 

There are four different species of marine turtle—the 
Green, the Hawk-billed, the Loggerhead, and the Trunk 
turtle. The first is the aldermanic turtle, well known 
to the epicures of the City; the second furnishes the 
article so valuable in commerce under the name of 
tortoise-shell; the third is a strong and fierce creature, 
which has been known to bite a thick walking-stick in 
two in an instant; the fourth is of an enormous size, 
and pouched like a pelican, and its shell and flesh are 
so soft, that ‘one may push his finger into them,’ as 
Audubon says, ‘almost as into a lump of butter.’ 

The marine turtle inhabits the bottom of the sea, 
though probably at no great distance from the land, 
and there pastures, in these solitary depths, on alge 
and other sea-weeds. But in case of need, he is sup- 
posed to have recourse to animal food, being able to 
crush with his horny jaws the substance of fishes less 
monstrous than himself. He is not fond, apparently, of 
the flavour of fresh water, keeping at some distance 
from the mouths of rivers, except at a certain time of 
the year, when the eggs are to be buried in the sand. 
On this occasion the tribe seek the embouchure of the 
most considerable stream they can find, and there they 
are taken by their human enemies in the greatest 
numbers. 

On nearing the shore, which is usually on a calm 
moonlight night, the turtle raises her head from the 
water to reconnoitre. If all is quiet, she emits a loud 
hissing sound, and landing upon the beach, creeps along 
the sand till she finds a feasible place. Here she again 
looks round, but this time in profound silence; and if 
convinced of her security, she sets to work to scoop out 
a hole in the sand with her hind-flippers, sometimes to 
the depth of more than two feet. The eggs are dropped 
one by one, it may be to the number of two hundred, 
and the loose sand then scraped over them in sucha 
way, that a passer-by would not suspect the mystery. 
Although the eggs are deposited during the night, the 
turtle-hunters, when sure of the haunt, have little diffi- 
culty in falling in with stragglers, whom they have 
merely to turn on their backs, on which they lie help- 
lessly till their captors have time to carry them off. 
This applies, however, only to the green species; for 
another kind, with rounder back, and more active 
movements, require to be anchored with a stone, if not 
killed on the spot. . 

A more wholesale mode of capture is to set nets in 
the water, with strong but wide meshes, along the place 
where they are expected to land; and when the animals 
are on their nightly journey to deposit their eggs, they 
are entangled by the head or paddles, and being *thus 

vented from rising to breathe, are drowned. The 

is a more sportsmanlike instrument of death. 

It has not the barb of the common harpoon; but when 
darted into the shell, when the victim rises to breathe, 
or is lying asleep on the surface, it remains fixed, like a 
nail driven into a board. A calm, still night is chosen 
for this purpose—the enemy having previously ascer- 
tained, by the fragments of sea-weeds scattered on the 
surface, the spot where their prey are peacefully pas- 
turing beneath. The boat creeps to its work through 
the sluggish waters, with no other noise than the dip of 
the muffled oars; and the leader standing on the bow, 
harpoon in hand, and bending his eager eyes upon the 
water, makes signals how to steer, like the master of a 
steamer, without turning his head. A bubbling of the 
water by and by leads him to the spot where a turtle is 
about to rise; and as soon as the unhappy denizen of 
the which cannot live without atmospheric air, 
shows himself above the surface, the iron messenger of 
fate flashes through the air, and quivers in his back. 


Now commences a scene resembling, on a smaller 
that presented by the struggles of a whale. The shaft 
of the harpoon is recovered by its thrower, and the 
point, which is attached by a rope to the bow of the 
boat, secures effectually the terrified animal, who, in 
his flight, may drag the whole cortége with him a con. 
siderable distance; but yields in the end, either dying 


of his wound, or suffocated in the water, from which he | 


dares not, or cannot rise. 
The following account, referring to these modes of 


fishing in Brazil, is given by Mr Edwards :—‘ The turtles | 


are a still greater blessing to the dwellers upon the 
upper rivers. 
animals ascend the Amazon, probably from the sea, and 


assemble upon the sandy islands and beaches left dry | 


by the retiring waters in the Japira and other tribu. 
taries. 


about, resort to the river-banks as regularly as to 4 
fair. The eggs are collected into montarias, or other 
proper receptacles, and broken. The oil floating upon 
the surface is skimmed off with the valves of the large 
shells found in the river, and is poured into pots, each 
holding about six gallons. It is computed that a turtle 
lays one hundred and fifty eggs in a season. Twelve 
thousand eggs make one pot of oil, and six thousand 
pots are annually sent from the most noted localities: 
consequently seventy-two millions of eggs are destroyed, 
which require four hundred and eighty thousand turtles 
to produce them. And yet but a small portion of the 
whole number of eggs are broken. When fifty days 
have expired, the young cover the ground, and march 
in millions to the water, where swarms of enemies more 
destructive than man await their coming. Every 
branch of the Amazon is resorted to, more or less, in 
the same manner; and the whole number of turtles is 
beyond all conjecture. Those upon the Madeira are 
little molested, on account of the unhealthiness of 
the locality in which they breed. They are said to 
be of a different and smaller variety from those upon 
the Amazon. We received a different variety still 
from the Branco, and there may be many more yet 
undistinguished. The turtles are turned upon their 
backs when found upon the shore, picked up at leisure, 
and carried to different places upon the river. Fre- 
quently they are kept the year round in pens pro- 
perly constructed, and one such that we saw at Villa 
Nova contained nearly one hundred. During the sum- 
mer months they constitute a great proportion of the 
food of the people; but when we consider their vast 
numbers, a long period must elapse before they sensibly 
diminish. Their average weight when taken is from 
fifty to seventy-five pounds, but many are much larger. 
Where they go after the breeding season no one knows, 
for they are never observed descending the river; but 
from below Para, more or less are seen ascending every 
season. They are mostly caught at this time in the 
lakes of clear water which so plentifully skirt either 
shore, and generally are taken with lances or small 
harpoons as they are sleeping on the surface. But the 
Muras have a way of capturing them peculiar to them- 
selves; shooting them with arrows from a little dis- 
tance, the arrow being so elevated, that in falling, it 
strikes and penetrates the shell. In this, even long prac- 


tice can scarcely make perfect; and fifty arrows may be | 


shot at the unconscious sleeper before he is secured.’ 
The muscular power of the turtle is so great, that, 

when unwounded, he is a first-rate tug. A rather curi- 

ous proof of this was received, in the year 1696, by a 


slave, who was fishing alone in his little canoe off the | 


island of Martinique. The man fell in with an immense 


turtle lying fast asleep on the surface of the water; and | 


conceiving that he had stumbled upon a prize, he drew 


near cautiously, and passed the boat’s painter, with a | 


running knot, round one of the creature’s flippers. The 
sleeper awoke, and seeing something near him that was 
not an honest-looking turtle like himself, he took to 


In the early part of the dry season these | 


They deposit their eggs in the sand, and at 
this season all the people, for hundreds of miles round | 


flight, drawing canoe and man in his wake, without | 
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seeming to feel that he had any burden at all. The 
slave was nothing daunted by a proceeding which he 
of course had expected, and he sat very quietly in the 
stern of his skiff, steering with his paddle, and hoping 
every now and then that the turtle was getting tired, 
or was near the drowning. But the courser, whose 
services he had thus treacherously impressed, was res- 
| tive, and in one of his vagaries the canoe was capsized. 
| This was too common an accident to be thought any- 
| thing of; and after some trouble, he righted his boat, 
|| and took his seat in her as before, but with the loss of 
|| paddle, knife, fishing-lines—everything, in short, it had 
contained. Having now no paddle to steer with, he 
| was at the mercy of circumstances, and the capsize 
occurred again, again, and again, the turtle always 
taking advantage of his fare being engaged in turning 
up the canoe to rest himself on the surface of the water, 
| and get into wind for a new career. 
On they skimmed along the liquid plain, till the 
|| sudden night of the tropics came down upon that 
desert sea, and the slave found himself whirling in the 
| dark at the tail of what must now have seemed a 
marine demon. The sun rose again upon his fate, and 
| seemed to lend fresh vigour to his ravisher. Fain 
| would he have dispensed with the services he had of 
his own will enlisted; but without paddle, without 
| knife, he felt himself even too happy in being able to 
cling to the boat at all. On, therefore, they hurried, on 
|| a journey that seemed to have no end, and which was 
diversified only by the occasional capsize of the canoe, 
and the simultaneous halt and refreshment of the turtle. 
| Incredible as it may appear, the second night arrived, 
| and was passed in the same manner; and it was not till 
the next morning that the animal exhibited symptoms 
of weariness and stupefaction, and allowed himself to 
| be stranded ona shoal. The slave by this time was 
| half dead with hunger, thirst, and fatigue; but yet he 
had energy enough left to kill his enemy, and feast on 
his spoils. 

In Dr Lang’s recent account of north-eastern Aus- 
tralia, we have the following description of the mode of 
| capturing turtles in Moreton Bay :— The greatest ex- 
citement prevails in hunting the turtle (for it can 
scarcely be called fishing), black natives being always 
of the party, and uniformly the principal performers. 
The deepest silence must prevail; and if the slightest 
noise is made by any European of the party, the natives, 
who assume the direction of affairs, frown the offender 
| into silence. They are constantly looking all around 
| them for the game, and their keen eye detects the 

turtle in the deep water when invisible to Europeans. 
| Suddenly, and without intimation of any kind, one 
of them leaps over the gunwale of the boat, and dives 
|| down in the deep water between the oars, and perhaps, 
|| after an interval of three minutes, reappears on the 
surface with a large turtle. As soon as he appears with 
his prey, three or four other black fellows leap over- 
board to his assistance, and the helpless creature is 
|| immediately transferred into the boat. A black fellow 
has in this way not unfrequently brought up a turtle 
weighing five hundredweight. Great personal courage, 
as well as great agility, is required in this hazardous 
employment, the black fellows being frequently wounded 

by the powerful stroke of the animal's flippers.’ 
|| In the Indian Ocean, the plan is somewhat different. 
|| When Mr Darwin visited Keeling, one of the lagoon 
islands of coral formation, he had an opportunity of 
|| witnessing the sport, which appears to afford a still 
more picturesque and exciting scene. ‘The shallow, 
clear, and still water of the lagoon,’ he tells us, ‘ rest- 
ing in its greater part on white sand, is, when illumined 
by a vertical sun, of the most vivid green.’ It is girdled 
round by a line of snow-white breakers from the darkly- 
heaving waters of the ocean; while the strips of land, 
forming the island circle, are crowned by the level tops 
of the cocoa-nut trees. On the inner side of the circle, 
& white calcareous beach slopes into the lagoon, con- 
trasting strangely with the rocky coast without that 
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receives the ceaseless roll of the sea—as strangely as 
the lagoon itself with that wild and seemingly illimitable 
ocean in the midst of which it sleeps so tranquilly. 
The channels that lead from the sea into the lagoon 
are frequented by turtles, and are so clear, and compa- 
ratively so shallow, that the white sand at the bottom 
is distinctly visible. When the animal, therefore, dives 
on seeing its pursuers, the latter have no difficulty in 
ascertaining the spot where it will reappear to breathe; 
and a native, standing on the bow of the boat, watches 
eagerly the event, stooping forward over the water like 
a bird of prey. 

Presently, thé huge creature, which cannot live in 
the element where he has his being, rises to the surface 
in search of vital air; and on the instant, the hunter 
springs from the boat, dashes upon the back of his 
prey, and clasps his arms round his neck. Away goes 
the terrified turtle, ridden by this man of the sea. He 
cannot sink, or there would soon be an end of the con- 
test. His head, in the steady grasp of his enemy, is 
directed upwards; and away therefore he rushes, over 
the clear smooth surface of the water—over the white 
sands below where he had lain so lately basking in the 
light—over his algz fields where he was wont to browse 
in peace and happiness. And away with him goes the 
rider, rejoicing in the race of which he knows the issue, 
and yelling with excitement caught from the motion, 
the clear air, the waving woods, the azure sky, the cool 
water, as green and bright as liquid emerald. But by 
degrees the animal becomes more and more feeble. 
Unable to contend with the unimaginable fate that has 
befallen him, he knows not why or how, he at length 
ceases to fly, and lies like a log upon the sea, and in 
due time is transferred to the boat, which has followed 
tranquilly their headlong career. 

Such are the various modes of capturing turtles. We 
little think, when seeing a porter staggering along the 
streets of London with one of those ponderous, lazy- 
looking creatures on his shoulders—and still less, when 
quietly indulging in a plate of turtle-soup, with a bottle 
of iced-punch by our side—of the history of wild vicis- 
situde and romantic adventure therewith connected ! 


CURIOSITIES OF ARITHMETIC. 


An eastern prince was so much delighted with the 
game of chess, which had been devised for his amuse- 
ment, that he desired the inventor to name his own 
reward. The philosopher, however, was too modest to 
seize the opportunity of enriching himself: he merely 
begged of his royal master a grain of corn for each 
square on the chess table, doubling the number in pro- 
ceeding from the first to the sixty-fourth square. The 
king, honouring his moderation, made no scruple of 
consenting to the demand; but on his treasurer making 
the necessary calculations, he was somewhat surprised 
to find that he had engaged to give away the impossible 
quaptity of 87,076,425,546,692,656 grains of corn, equal 
to the whole contained in 16,384 towns, each having 
1024 granaries of 174,762 measures each consisting of 
32,768 grains. 

The story of the horse-shoe is of the same kind, and, 
like the above, is usually met with in books of scien- 
tific recreation. A man selling a fine horse is to receive 
for it nothing more than the value of the twenty-fourth 
nail of the animal’s shoes, supposing that the first nail 
is worth a farthing, the second two, and so on, doubling 
each time. ‘The bargain is a tolerably good one, since 
the twenty-fourth nail at this rate proves to be worth 
L.17,000. 

Suppose that of all the prodigious number of eggs in 
a female herring, only 2000 come to maturity, and that 
each of them in its turn gives birth to the same num- 
ber, half males, and balf females. In the second year, 
we should have a family of 12,000,000; in the third, of 
2,000,000,000 ; and in the eighth, the number would be 
expressed by the figure 2 followed 4 24 ciphers. This 
number of herrings would not find room even if the 
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earth were turned into a globe of water, as its whole 
volume would 
each fish. 

A sprig of henbane sometimes produces 50,000 grains ; 
but if we take the average at 10,000, the number of 
sprigs in the eighth generation would be expressed by 
1 followed by 16 ciphers. At this rate, it would take 
nearly the entire surface of the globe to contain all the 
henbane produced from a single t in four years. 

A sum of money invested at five per cent. compound 
interest, is doubled in fourteen years and some months, 
quadrupled in less than thirty years, octupled in less 
than forty-five years, and so on. Frdm this it would 
appear that if a centime had been placed out at such 
interest, pro bono publico, in the year 800, when Charle- 
magne was crowned Emperor of the West, the 30,000,000 
Frenchmen inhabiting the country at the revolution in 
1830 would have enjoyed an income of 100,000,000,000 
francs. Such arithmetically true, but economically 
impossible results of old deposits, are made the ground- 
work of some works of fiction ; but writers of another 
class fre obliged to attend to the obvious fact, that in 
order to effect such accumulation of capital, the busi- 
ness of the bankers and the wealth of the community 
would require to increase in the same proportion. 
Money does not breed spontaneously. The party to 
whom it is intrusted must use his funds in such a way 
as to enable him not only to pay the interest, but to 
derive a profit from the transaction. 

A hundred pebbles were arranged in line, six feet 
apart, with a basket six feet ahead of the first pebble, 
in which a man, for a wager, was to place the stones 
one by one, in as little time as his comrade would take 
to walk from the Luxembourg to the chateau of Meu- 
don and back again. The distance between these two 
points is 30,300 yards, or 60,600 going and returning; 
and this is the exact distance the stone-gatherer would 
have to walk by making a separate journey from the 
basket for each of his pebbles. But the latter would 
not only have to walk, but to stoop and rise again a 
hundred times; and, in effect, so great a hindrance was 
this, that he had only deposited his eighty-fifth stone 
by the time the other had completed his task. 

The population of the globe is supposed to be 
under a thousand millions, or, according to M. Hassel, 
937,855,000. If, then, says a French writer, all man- 
kind were collected in one place, every four individuals 
occupying a square metre, the whole might be contained 
in a field ten miles square. Thus, generally speaking, 
the population of a country might be packed, without 
much squeezing, in its capital. But the mean idea this 
gives us of the number of the human race, is counter- 
balanced by its capability of extension. The new world 
is said to contain of productive land 4,000,000 square 
miles of middling quality, each capable of supporting two 
hundred inhabitants ; and 6,000,000 of a better quality, 
capable of supporting five hundred persons. According 
to this calculation, the population of the new world, as 
peace and civilisation advance, may attain to the extent 
of 4,000,000,000. If we suppose the surface of the old 
world to be double that of America (and notwithstand- 
ing the comparative poverty of the land, this calculation 
may be accepted, if we say nothing of Australia and 
the various archipelagos), it would support 8,000,000,000 ; 
and thus the aggregate population of the entire globe 
might amount to 12,000,000,000, or twelve times the 
present number. 

How many curious speculations suggest themselves 
here! What space will it take for the inhabitants of 
the earth to increase to twelve times their present num- 
ber? Will such increase ever take place? Supposing 
the epoch to approach when ‘ the table is full,’ what 
will be the condition of the then races of mankind? In 
what way, through what proximate causes, will the 
number of births adjust themselves to the number of 
deaths? Will war be once more resuscitated from the 
ashes of ages—for war must have been dead, to admit 
of the completion of the ranks of the species? Will 
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hatred, want, misery, follow as usual the footsteps of 
destroyer, and the earth swallow up the children 
which her uncalculating instincts have produced ? 

But it is folly to perplex ourselves with inquiries 
upon subjects which are obviously beyond the grasp 
of the intellect. All we know with certainty is, that 
the human world has gone on for at least four thou. 
sand years, without attaining to more than one-twelfth 
part of its possible extent. Our knowledge is limited, 
and must always be so. Not to talk of the interior 
of the earth, which we can learn but little about from 
hammering upon its crust, we are each individually igno- 
rant even of our fellow-beings on the surface. One of 
us may know something of plants, another something 
of insects, and so on; but the mind does not exist which 
is able to comprehend the organic world in its entire. | 
ness. It is said that there are 100,000 species of vege- 
tables, five or six times that number of insects, about | 
1200 of quadrupeds, 6800 of birds, and 1500 of rep- | 
tiles. The sea we know almost as little about as we | 
do of the interior of the earth; but as its bottom is at | 
least double the extent of the surface of our continents 
and islands, we may roughly take the number of its 
species, animal and vegetable, as equal to that of the | 
species which require atmospheric air. As for the mi- | 
croscopic world, there we are entirely lost; but in all | 
probability it is as rich in species as the world that is 
cognisable to our ordinary senses. But if we take the | 
entire number of species of organised beings at only 
2,000,000, what human intellect is capable of studying | 
them to any purpose? Ifa man gave himself up to 
the task as the business of his life, attending to the | 
examination of each species but one minute, and work- 
ing incessantly during ten hours in the day, he would 
not accomplish the cursory unreflecting survey in less | 
than twenty years! These considerations should at least | 
teach us humility ; and for the rest, we may safely trust | 
in the Creator of these unspeakable wonders, that His | 
almighty hand will sustain the work which His omnis- | 
cient wisdom conceived, and that the same power which | 
originated the plan, will extend to its consummation. 


THE WAKE OF THE ABSENT. 


Tue dismal yew and cypress tall 
Wave o’er the churchyard lone, 
Where rest our friends and fathers all 
Beneath the funeral stone. 
In holy ground our kindred sleep— 
Oh, early lost! o’er thee 
No sorrowing friend shall ever weep, 
No stranger bend the knee. 
Mo chuma, lorn am I! 
Hoarse dashing rolls the salt-sea wave 
Over our perished darling’s grave. 


The winds, the sullen deep that tore, 
His death-song chanted loud— 

The weeds that line the clifted shore 
Were all his burial shroud. 

Nor friendly wail and holy dirge, 
And long lament of love; 

Around him roared the angry surge, 
The curlew screamed above ; 

Mo chuma, lorn am I! 
My grief would turn to rapture now, 
Could I but touch that pallid brow. 


The stream-borne bubbles soonest burst 
That earliest left the source— 
The earliest buds are faded first 
In nature’s wonted course. 
With guarded pace her seasons creep, 
By slow decay expire ; 
The young alone the aged weep, 
The son alone the sire. 
Mo chuma, lorn am I 
That death a backward course should hold, 
To smite the young, and spare the old! 
—Dublin University Magazine. 
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